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Between Editor and Reader 


‘el ISSUE combines the May and June num- 
bers of THE JouRNAL, following the practise of the last 
two years. We hope that improvements in income and 
membership will make this combination unnecessary an- 
other year. THE JOURNAL is a direct service that goes to 
every member of the Association. There should be more 
issues and more text pages in each issue. 


., I ATTEND THE DENVER CONVENTION? 
—Many a teacher is now weighing that question. What 
one gets out of a convention depends on what one puts 
into it in purpose, planning, friendship, study, and use of 
new ideas and points of view. The general programs 
planned for the Denver convention are strong. The As- 
sociation has important business to transact. There is new 
life among the Departments. These are exceptionally im- 
portant years both for the Association and the nation. 


Orne OF THE most hopeful factors now at 
work is the steady improvement which is taking place in 
the preparation of teachers. Stronger students are looking 
forward to teaching; the period of study is longer; facul- 
ties are abler; students are getting actual experience in 
the fields to which they plan to devote themselves. Super- 
intendents, principals, and teachers everywhere may well 
give attention to the teachers colleges, which increasingly 
shape the character of our profession. 


Savin MILLION YOUNG PEOPLE have attended 
highschool in the United States during 1934-35. This is 
seven out of ten of the young people age 15-18 inclusive. 
Almost a million boys have been in a CCC camp at least 
a part of the year. 
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HELP FOR THE FAILED 
OR MALADJUSTED STUDENT 


rhrough one single contact with I. C. 8. you 
can supply your high school and junior college 
students with more than 400 different courses 
including about 1,500 subjects through 


SUPERVISED 
CORRESPONDENCE STUDY 
THIS SUMMER you can provide instruction for 


spring semester failures so they may be ready for 


regular fall schedules. 
NEXT FALL you can 
(1) Schedule 


(2) Maladjusted students who need special 
courses. 


provide instruction for 


misfits 


For further information on the I. C. S.-High 
School Cooperative Plan of Supervised Corre- 
spondence Study, now in its 12th year of success- 
ful operation with many public school systems, 
write to 


High School Service Department 


INTERNATIONAL 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Scranton, Penna. 
National Home Study Council, and 


National Conference on Supervised Correspondence 
Study 


Member, 








RAH! OUR SCHOOLS 
The New National School Song Hit 


A Peppy and Thrilling March Song. 
field or the home, arranged for concert or dance orchestra. 
band and piano. Featured by Louis Panico over CBS and 
Vesey Walker and his world champion band. Priced espe- 
cially reasonable. Teachers secure piano copy from dealer or 
direct. You will like this modern interpretation. Send 30¢ 
for piano copy to 


JOSEPH PUBLISHING COMPANY 
U. S. Natl. Bank Building Kenosha, Wisconsin 


Ideal for schoolroom, 











Just Published 
Learning to be Likable 


by Garry Cleveland Myers, Ph.D. 


also 6 other new books featuring Educa- 
tional Guidance—Character Training— 
Manners and Personality—Mental Hygiene 








ae Ideal for pupil use in home 
rooms and in special and regular classes. 
Grade Single copy, postpaid Price 
4-6 | 1 Am Growing Up—I, Conduct. | .20 
4-6 | | Am Growing Up—II, Manners | .20 
7-9 | School, Home, and You..... as Ket 
8-11 | Mental Hygiene............ a] ae 
9-12 | Manners and Personality..... - | 40 
8-12 | Learning to be Likable........ | 40 
6-10 | When They Were Young Series. | .80 





Quantity prices much lower 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE SERVICE 


Station B . P . é Columbus, Ohio 
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N. E. A. Publications 


are Essential 
for Summer Schools 


RESEARCH BULLETINS 


These bulletins are a source of up-to-date information about the teach- 
ing profession. They are a valuable part of summer school courses. 





SALARIES OF SCHOOL EMPLOYEES, 1934-35. 
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The following reports contain much valuable information for use in the 
study of present day education in America. 


ScHOOL LEGISLATION AFFECTING YOUNG CHILDREN. 
i hia 1a Alp in Gh ace mich 05d: 6 gd 0 wesw mw8 15 | 
REPORT OF NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON THE FINANCING OF 
EDUCATION. 
78pp. 
Ways and means of financing education in this 
emergency. 
EVALUATING THE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
ee to a li de 0h de i tyne Ald ie igs + Hite meta ess +e, 15 
A manual for use by conference groups discussing 
problems of public education. 
This up-to-date and useful report is invaluable in our 
drive to save the schools. 
ESSENTIALS OF TAXATION. By Harley L. Lutz and William G. Carr. si 
NE It ek: cal fale ie ake bcghtsLegr® SIS RR i PS We hile olf 
A series of articles reprinted from the Journal of the 
National Education Association. They are so compre- 
hensive and simply written that they may be considered 
a primer on taxation. 
EMERGENCY FEDERAL AID FOR EDUCATION IMPERATIVE. 
8pp. 





A plea for aid for education in the crisis. 
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Editorial for May 1935 


Making the Most of the Summer 


RESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
P thru his periods of rest and play, 

taken in the midst of pressing af- 
fairs, has rendered a public service by 
the emphasis which he has thus placed 
on the importance of maintaining a 
high level of personal fitness. Teachers 
may well follow the President’s example 
during the summer vacation even tho 
they, like he, may be obliged to com- 
bine work and play. Freshness, poise, 
and reserve are important to the teacher 
at all times, particularly so now that 
the need for community leadership is 
so great. The way teachers spend the 
summer of 1935 will have much to do 
with the success of the schools during 
1935-36. Here are vacation activities 
which teachers have enjoyed and found 
helpful. 

Building up physical vitality— 
Close confinement indoors; the nervous 
drain of dealing constantly with a room- 
ful of energetic boys and girls; the in- 
creasing responsibility and tasks which 
the last few years have added—all tend 
to deplete the teacher’s physical re- 
sources. A considerable number of 
teachers suffer from chronic fatigue, 
which means literally that from year to 
year they do not know what it is to be 
really rested, to have a margin of re- 
serve. For such, complete rest away from 
people, except a few chosen compan- 
ions, is the sensible plan. The teacher 
who spends the summer outofdoors, in 
sun and air, near the sea or mountains 
—with plenty of hiking, swimming, ten- 
nis, gardening, or other exercise—will 
approach the new school year with added 
zest and vitality. 

Restoring family ties—The rapid 
changes which have taken place in 
America have tended to separate fam- 
ilies and to weaken home ties. The 
summer vacation offers for many the 
only free time to relive old memories 
and to renew one’s companionship with 
his family and relatives. 

Making friends within the com- 
munity—A summer exceptionally prof- 
itable both to the teacher and the com- 
munity is one in which the teacher stays 
in the community and becomes better 
acquainted with parents and other citi- 
zens. During the summer, teachers may 
visit homes in an informal, leisurely way 
possible at no other time. When the 
teacher knows the community and its 
needs better than anyone else, is counted 
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a friend by all, and is looked to for 
practical help in making the commu- 
nity better, the school becomes again 
the house of the people. 

A happy combination—The recrea- 
tion summer school [see description of 
Wichita, Kansas, school, March 1935 
JouRNAL, pages 83-85] is a happy com- 
bination of service, play, and compan- 
ionship. Every town of any size may 
well have at least one summer school. 
Teaching in these recreation summer 
schools offers a real challenge and pre- 
sents abundant opportunity for experi- 
mentation. How would you teach your 
subject to students who are to receive 
no credit and who are taking the course 
only because it is instructive and in- 
tensely interesting? 


Formal study and summer school — 


—For those who desire additional 
schooling, the summer school is indis- 
pensable. One may choose between 
nearby institutions or distant places 
which provide a change of scene and 
climate. Courses in music, public speak- 
ing, and the fine arts build up personal- 
ity. By taking light work, one can ar- 
range a combination of study and play. 
It would enrich the schools if groups 
of congenial people would choose a 
course they wished to pursue and even 
the instructor, and then arrange to at- 
tach themselves to a summer school in 
some favored location. The special 
courses available this summer in the 
University of Denver and nearby insti- 
tutions are a step in this direction. They 
offer a worthwhile type of pioneering. 

Opportunities in books—Until re- 
cently most of us began teaching under- 
prepared. In the efforts to raise stand- 
ards we have spent much time and en- 
ergy in summer study and extension 
courses. Our minds have been focused 
the whole year thru on teaching or 
preparation for teaching. We need that 
liberation of spirit which comes from 
reading books on many subjects. Ac- 
cording to his energy, one may select 
a few choice books of essays, fiction, 
biography, or history; or he may choose 
some special field like economics, sociol- 
ogy, housing, or international affairs and 
do intensive reading so that he will 
have the joy of mastery. 

Travel—tThis is one of the favorite 
summer activities of teachers. It gives 
a change of scene and adds to one’s per- 
sonal equipment for teaching. It need 


not be expensive in these days of auto- 
mobiles, good roads, tourist camps, and 
hiking trails. A trip thru one of the 
national parks each year is a good way 
to see America first. Such a journey 
thru the Yellowstone is a fine combina- 
tion — beautiful scenery, mountain air, 
companionship. Denver, the summer con- 
vention city, is surrounded by scenic 
wondezlands. 

Hobbies—One or more well-chosen 
hobbies gives variety and zest to the 
teacher’s life. The field is unlimited. The 
Leisure League of America, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City, has a grow- 
ing list of 25 cent booklets, each on a 
separate subject such as You Can Write ; 
Hiker’s Guide, Stamp Collecting; How 
to Design Your Own Clothes. You will 
be able to think of many hobbies suited 
to your time and locality. One of the 
best is making friends among young 
people. 

Occupational exploration—Teach- 
ers who have worked at one thing all 
their lives would enjoy trying something 
different. Thus a teacher of business 
works in an office; a journalism teacher 
on a newspaper; an English teacher in 
a theater or at a soda fountain study- 
ing the moving panorama of life; a sci- 
ence teacher in a shop or on a farm; a 
sociology teacher in a settlement. 

Planning—Free time gives one the 
perspective and concentration needed to 
plan. Benjamin Franklin’s plan of self- 
improvement as outlined in his auto- 
biography has been practised to advan- 
tage by untold thousands. One can 
make an interesting personal chart by 
ruling off a sheet into 64 squares. 
Across the top, write at the head of the 
columns the seven decades of life, 1-10; 
11-20; etc. At the left, write the seven 
objectives—health, home, learning, citi- 
zenship, vocation, leisure, and character. 
Fill in for the decades past what you 
have accomplished for each of the seven 
points. For future decades indicate 
what you might hope to do by careful 
planning. Then seek to fill in as many 
details as possible. Revise the plan each 
year in the light of new conditions. 

And here’s wishing to every mem- 
ber of the Association and to every 
teacher everywhere the kind of a sum- 
mer that will mean most in terms of 
happy life and fine service. 


—Joy Elmer Morgan. 
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EACHERS have a threefold interest 

in credit unions: First, they afford 

teachers an opportunity to borrow 
money at reasonable rates or to invest 
money safely on a cooperative basis. 

Second, teachers as leaders in neigh- 
borhood or church groups are in a posi- 
tion to encourage and help others to 
form cooperative credit unions. 

Third, this is a great civic movement 
which should be brought to the atten- 
tion of students in schools as a part 
of their civic education. Many schools 
will wish to form junior credit unions 
to visualize the cooperative idea to 
young people. 

A packet of suggestions for studying 
and organizing credit unions has been 
prepared by THE JoURNAL of the Na- 
tional Education Association. It sells 
for 50 cents to cover costs. Teachers 
may wish to secure this packet for spe- 
cial study during the summer, for use 
in courses in summer schools, or for use 
in civics classes in highschool and col- 
lege. 

The following excerpts adapted from 
the March 1935 Connecticut Teacher 
outline the purpose and organization of 
a federal credit union. In many states 
credit unions may be organized under 
state laws. The passage of the Federal 
Credit Union Act in 1934 now makes 
possible the formation of credit unions 
anywhere in the United States regard- 
less of whether such unions are recog- 
nized by state laws. By April 1935, 210 
federal credit unions had been formed. 

Groups planning to organize a credit 
union should weigh carefully the rela- 
tive advantages of operating under the 
new federal regulations or under state 
laws, if the latter have been enacted. 


[1] What is a federal credit union? 

It is a cooperative savings bank whose sta- 
bility is guaranteed by the character of its 
members. It operates under the supervision of 
the federal government. 


[2] What are the purposes of a credit union? 

To promote thrift among its members and 
to protect them from high interest charges by 
making available short-term loans at mini- 
mum interest rates. 


[3] Who may join this credit union? 
Anyone who is eligible for membership in 
the particular group within which it is formed. 


[4] Where does the credit union capital come 
from? 

From the savings of the members who sub- 

scribe to $5 shares. A member may save any 
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amount in multiples of $5, paying at the rate 
of $1 a month or more as convenient. 


[5] Where are the funds of the credit union 
deposited? 
Until loaned to members, the funds are de- 
posited in a bank which is a member of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 


[6] How is the money of the credit union 
invested? 

Funds are invested only in loans to members 
except for 20 per cent of the net profits which 
are invested in securities of the United States 
as a reserve fund. 


[7] Does the credit union charge an entrance 
fee? 


A fee of 25 cents is paid by each member. 


[8] Are officials bonded? 


The law provides that the treasurer must be 
fully bonded. 


[9] Are shares withdrawable? 
Members may withdraw funds at any time 
as from any savings bank. 


[10] Js money invested in credit unions safe? 

The credit union is the safest kind of a sav- 
ings bank. This statement is based on the rec- 
ord of credit unions during the depression. 
Testimony during hearings on the Federal 
Credit Union Act in May 1934 showed that 
not one of the thousands of credit unions in 
the United States was forced to close during 
recent years. The Federal Credit Union Act 
throws every possible safeguard around money 
invested in credit unions. Experience shows that 
investment in teachers credit unions is in the 
highest degree secure because it is based on the 
honesty of the teacher and the relative security 
of the teacher’s position. 


[11] What return on 
expected? 

Six percent return on money invested in 
shares is a typical credit union rate. The ex- 
act amount to be paid is determined annually 
by the Board of Directors on a basis of earnings. 


[12] When are dividends declared? 
Dividends are declarable at the annual meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors in January. 


[13] Who may borrow? 

Any teacher eligible to membership who joins 
the credit union and agrees to enter on a sav- 
ings program. 


[14] 


investment may be 


Are directors, officers, and members of 
committees allowed to borrow? 
Only to the extent of their investment in the 
credit union in the form of paid-up shares. 


[15] For what purposes are loans granted? 

For any remedial or constructive purpose 
such that the loan is a benefit to the borrower 
in the opinion of the credit committee. 


[16] How much may be borrowed? 

At present, up to $50 on unsecured promis- 
sory notes, and up to $200 with endorsement 
or other satisfactory security. The maximum of 
$200 may be increased at the discretion of the 
board of directors after the assets reach $2000. 


[17] 


What rate of interest is charged on 
loans? 

One percent a month on unpaid balances 
until such time as the credit union is well es- 
tablished. As rapidly as consistent with con- 
servative policy the rate will be lowered. 

[18] What is the maximum length of time for 
which loans will be granted? 

Loans will be repaid over a period of eight 
to twenty-four months as agreed by the bor- 
rower when the loan is made. 


[19] How are loans secured? 

Loans may be made up to $50 on unsecured 
promissory notes. On larger amounts two in- 
dorsers or other security satisfactory to the 
credit committee is required. 


[20] Who may indorse? 
Members or nonmembers who are satisfac- 
tory to the credit committee. 


[21] Js such security ample? 

It has been the uniform experience of teach- 
ers credit unions that it is, particularly in view 
of the member’s character and reputation, the 
mutual responsibility of members, and _ their 
close occupational bond. 

[22] Where does the control of a credit union 
rest? 

Absolute control lies in the membership. 
Powers are delegated to officers but the mem- 
bers may reverse their decisions. 


[23] In. whom is management vested? 

In a board of directors consisting of seven 
members, a credit committee of three members, 
and a supervisory committee of three members. 


[24] What are the officers? 

A president, vicepresident, clerk and treas- 
urer. The offices of clerk and treasurer are com- 
bined. The clerk-treasurer is the manager of 
the credit union. 


Steps in forming a credit union— 


[1] Gather material about credit unions and 
study their purpose and methods of work. 


[2] Supply material to other interested per- 
sons who might join in forming a credit union. 


‘(3] Arrange for a meeting of seven or more 


persons having a common bond of association 
or occupation to take first steps. 


[4] Appoint a committee to arrange for secur- 
ing a charter. 


[5] If your state has a credit union law and 
you wish to organize under it, file a petition 
for a charter with the state department in 
control. 


[6] If you wish to form a federal credit union, 
petition for a charter from the Farm Credit 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 


[7] Upon receipt of a charter from federal or 
state agency, hold a meeting to elect officers 
and adopt bylaws. 


[8] Open the credit union to membership thru 
the purchase of shares. 
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Federal Aid for the Schools 


WILLARD E. GIVENS 


Secretary of the National Education Association 


oPE for the maintenance of thou- 
H sands of schools thru a normal 

term was renewed as the House 
Committee on Education after a series 
of hearings moved to sponsor a meas- 
ure making funds available to tide dis- 
tressed schools thru the emergency. 
Teachers may be greatly encouraged 
by an increasingly favorable opinion 
toward federal responsibility for help 
in the support of education. 

More than 100 bills which would 
affect education, many of them relating 
to federal aid, were introduced in the 
House of Representatives during the 
late winter and the spring months. 

In the upper house, Senator Bronson 
Cutting’s proposed amendment mak- 
ing available up to $40,000,000 federal 
emergency aid for the current school 
year from the $4,880,000,000 Work-Re- 
lief Bill was adopted by a vote of 55 to 
25. The amendment was later stricken 
out in the Conference Committee of the 
Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives. An amendment offered by Senator 
Matthew M. Neely, West Virginia, to 
the same measure, making mandatory 
the expenditure of $500,000,000 for the 
construction of school buildings thru- 
out the United States would have car- 
ried with a shift of only six votes. The 
consideration shown these measures is 
significant. They represent the first 
instance in either house of a record vote 
on a proposal involving such large sums 
for federal aid to schools. 

The eighteen months’ intensive effort 
of the National Education Association 
and cooperating groups, working thru 
the National Committee for Federal 
Aid to Education, is beginning to show 
results. Letters and telegrams from 
teachers, school officers, and other citi- 
zens to members of Congress and offi- 
cers of the federal administration have 
been most helpful. Not for many 
years has there been a more clear-cut 
example of effective cooperation of 
teachers thru their state and national 
professional organizations. The commit- 
tee headed by Superintendent James H. 
Richmond, which was continually at 
work thru 1934, was reorganized in 
January 1935 with the following mem- 
bers: Sidney B. Hall, chairman; John 
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K. Norton; George F. Zook; James H. 
Richmond; Willard E. Givens; James 
N. Rule; and Arvie Eldred. James W. 


OCAL TEACHERS CAN HELP— 
School officers and other 
prominent citizens are urged to 
write personal letters at once to 
President Roosevelt describing the 
local situation. Point out needs 
for the following: [1] adequate 
school buildings, [2] emergency 
financial aid for this year and 
next, [3] distribution of federal 
funds for education thru con- 
stituted school authorities, [4] 
adoption of a national policy on 
the equalization of educational op- 
portunity thru a program of 
permanent federal aid to schools. 








Cammack, Jr., whose work as executive 
secretary of the committee thruout 1934 
was directly responsible for many of its 
achievements, was appointed to the 
same position in 1935. 

Among steps which pushed forward 
the federal emergency program during 
the past year were a series of confer- 
ences covering the western states last 
fall under the auspices of the Joint 
Commission on the Emergency in Edu- 
cation of the NEA and the Department 
of Superintendence; a survey by the 
NEA of the school situation in the 
drought states; and a conference of 
chief state school officers which met at 
the NEA headquarters building in Sep- 
tember. These superintendents drafted 
a program for federal assistance in 
keeping schools open. Their statement 
was placed before President Roosevelt 
together with a similar recommendation 
made by the U. S. Office of Education. 
Soon afterward, newspapers reported a 
statement issuing from the White House 
that “President Roosevelt yesterday 
laid the ground-work for extending 
federal financial assistance to schools 
whose funds have been greatly depleted 
by the depression.” 

The following resolution adopted by 
the Department of Superintendence at 
its Atlantic City meeting in February 


further strengthened the efforts to se- 
cure federal aid: 

We ask that the emergency aid necessary 
in distressed areas to keep the schools open 
in order that children may not suffer the 
loss of educational opportunity be based upon 
a program similar to that which the federal 
government has provided in other vital areas 
of our life; and that this program be ad- 
ministered thru the Office of Education, and 
the regularly constituted educational officers of 
the various states. 

When the first weeks of 1935 passed 
and there was evident reluctance on 
the part of the FERA to provide the 
financial assistance which school officers 
had expected, the NEA redoubled its 
efforts to secure action before many 
schools should be compeled to discon- 
tinue their sessions. - 

The House Committee on Education 
held a series of hearings at which U. S. 
Commissioner of Education John W. 
Studebaker; FERA Administrator 
Harry L. Hopkins; Howard A. Daw- 
son, specialist in school finance, U. S. 
Office of Education; William G. Carr, 
director of the Research Division of 
the NEA; Walter D. Cocking, state 
superintendent in Tennessee, as a rep- 
resentative of a distressed state; and 
others were invited by Chairman Vin- 
cent L. Palmisano of the House Educa- 
tion Committee to outline the emer- 
gency needs of the schools. 

Commissioner Studebaker, in his tes- 
timony before the committee, urged 
that federal funds be used to keep 
schools open; that the administration of 
these funds be placed in the hands of 
the United States Office of Education 
and state departments of education; 
that no less than $500,000,000 be al- 
lotted from the work-relief appropria- 
tions to school building construction; 
and that $300,000 be appropriated for 
a comprehensive study of the problems 
of financing American public education. 

FERA Administrator Hopkins called 
attention to the limitations imposed by 
the necessity of administering federal 
aid to schools thru an agency of relief. 
“The FERA is not set up as an agency 
competent to deal with the school situa- 
tion in America,’ said Mr. Hopkins. 
“We were set up to deal with unem- 
ployment relief.... Mr. Lee’s bill 
provides that ... the administration 
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shall be in the Office of Education. I 
think that is altogether desirable... . 
I feel pretty strongly that the relief 
office should not have anything to do 
with it.” 

Dr. Carr of the NEA reviewed the 
work and policies of the organization 
toward federal aid, and presented to the 
House Committee the result of a tele- 
graphic survey of educational condi- 
tions thruout the United States—the 
most recent information in the hands of 
Committee members as they proceeded 
to frame legislation for relief to dis- 
tressed schools. Dr. Carr brought evi- 
dence to show that 1584 schools in 
eleven states had already closed and 
that 10,152 would be forced to close 
if teachers’ salaries were to be paid in 


cash. His study indicated that twenty- 
seven states needed the assistance of 
federal funds to maintain terms of 
normal length in the current school 
year. 

Dr. Dawson’s testimony before the 
Committee was comprehensive and con- 
vincing. In his investigations in the 
field as an official representative of the 
FERA and the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, he found that the deficits in school 
treasuries of twenty-five states for the 
year 1934-35 would amount in the ag- 
gregate to nearly $32,000,000. In these 
states, three and one-third million chil- 
dren, nearly one-eighth of the total 
number of enroled pupils in the nation, 
were threatened with shortened school 
terms. The facts regarding the low 





salaries teachers were receiving in some 
areas, brought expressions of astonish- 
ment from members of the Committee, 

While education still awaits the same 
kind of recognition for education as has 
been granted to trade and industry and 
agriculture in the present crisis, the 
threat of shortened terms has been re- 
moved from many thousands of schools 
as a direct result of professional or- 
ganization with constant representation 
in the nation’s capital. Not only have 
steps been taken to secure much-needed 
financial relief in the emergency, but 
progress has been achieved toward a 
permanent program of federal aid to 
schools which will make educational op- 
portunity more nearly equal thruout 
the nation. 


The Teacher’s Oath of Allegiance 


HE MOVEMENT to require teach- 
ers to take an oath of allegiance 
found expression during the win- 


ter in numerous bills presented to legis- 
latures. 


Early in April, Governor C. Douglass 
Buck of Delaware vetoed a bill requir- 
ing such an oath on the ground that it 
was unwise and unnecessary. 

The New Jersey legislature has before 
it a bill which would require teachers to 
take the same oath as other officers of 
the state. 

The Washington Post for April 12, 
1935, records the defeat of the “‘teach- 
er’s oath” law in Illinois. 

Certain of the midland legislators recog- 
nized the intolerable implications of this at- 
tempt to legislate loyalty. To them, the 
proposal constituted an unwarranted invasion 
of individual conscience and, therefore, offered 
a serious threat to the fundamental concept 
of Americanism. Wise in the ways of legis- 
lating, they adopted the strategy of fighting 
absurdity with absurdity. An amendment 
was put forward which would have com- 
peled male teachers to wear red, white, and 
blue collars, and female teachers to dress with 
red, white, and blue cuffs. Amid gales of 
laughter it was passed by a viva voce vote 
and solemnly declared adopted by the 
Speaker. Later, on 4 record vote, it was 
snowed under, but not before the fatuousness 
of the entire proposal had been impressed on 
the assembly. 

Secretary Hugh Nixon, of the Mas- 
sachusetts Teachers Federation, speak- 
ing before a committee of the Mas- 
sachusetts legislature on April 4, set 
forth admirably the point of view of 
the teachers in a statement from which 


the following paragraphs are selected: 
The proponents of these bills are products 

of the schools which they now cast under 

suspicion. Where but in the schools did they 
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learn the literature and the music and the 
history and the understanding of democracy 
upon which patriotism is based? Our flag 
flies over every school; our national songs 
are sung in every school; our natignal litera- 
ture and our national history are studied in 
every school. Where if not in the school is 
the foundation of patriotism built? 

Teachers resent this nationwide drive to 
make them jump thru a hoop at the behest 
of an organized minority who are using the 
whip of suspicion and misrepresentation. Why 
do not the proponents use the more effective 
and considerate procedure of complaining to 
school committees [boards of education] 
about teachers whom they suspect? 


Mr. Gilbert Deere of the San Diego, 
California, highschool, issued a state- 
ment which set forth another aspect of 
the situation and from which the follow- 
ing paragraphs are taken: 


Let us swear—In the event that any of the 
numerous proposed bills now pending in the 
state legislature requiring teachers to take an 
oath supporting the U. S. Constitution be- 
comes a law, I shall interpret its enactment 
as a compliment to teachers. I shall regard 
it as a recognition of the particular function 
of the teacher in promoting and preserving 
that ideal of democracy for the advancement 
of which our Constitution was framed. 

When I take the oath to support the Con- 
stitution I shall take an oath to support all 
of the Constitution. I shall not forget that 
an important part of that Constitution is 
the first amendment. I shall especially re- 
member that the Constitution goes further 
than merely restraining Congress from making 
any law “denying” the right of freedom of 
speech but that it restrains that body from 
making any law even “abridging” that right. 
I shall believe that when our forefathers 
adopted that amendment they were pledging 
anew their “lives,” their “fortunes,” and their 
“sacred honor” in an effort to perpetuate the 
philosophy of democracy embodied in the 
second paragraph of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. In swearing allegiance to the 


Constitution, I shall accept, as a solemn 
obligation imposed upon me by their sacrifices 
and my oath, the duty of resisting, by all 
proper means, any law of Congress, any act 
of the state legislature, or any action by 
any group, that seeks to “abridge” the rights 
therein guaranteed. 

Let us not be blind to an obvious situa- 
tion. It requires no supernatural powers of 
discernment to realize that democracy is 
grappling with fascism no less than with com- 
munism for mastery thruout the world. Our 
own nation is one of the battlegrounds of 
that struggle. I should regard my oath as 
definitely enroling me under the banner of 
democracy for this struggle. But when I say 
democracy I do not mean an emasculated 
democracy. The very essence of democracy 
I understand to be the right of the individual 
voice to be heard. Let us, as teachers, re- 
joice that we are to be chosen as the particu- 
lar guardians of this and other important 
constitutional rights. We shall not be un- 
faithful to our trust. Such a trust imposed 
upon teachers should go far toward emanci- 
pating them from a certain diffidence they 
have hitherto showed in expressing them- 
selves freely upon constitutional, political, 
social, and economic questions. 


’ The American Academy of Political 
and Social Science used as the general 
topic of its 39th annual meeting in 
April, “Socialism, Fascism, and Democ- 
racy.” The July number of the Annals 
will contain discussions of the meeting. 

The Committee on Education of the 
U. S. House of Representatives has 
published the report of its hearings on 
HJ Res. 339, “‘memorializing the states 
of the Union to require the taking of 
an oath of allegiance to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States by all teachers 
of the public schools and other institu- 
tions of learning and for other pur- 
poses.” 
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DITORIAL NOTE—The 
following article tells 
how the grounds of 

Oakwood school at Cot- 
tonwood, Utah, were 
changed from an un- 
sightly, uninviting appear- 
ance to one of great 
beauty. In addition, other significant re- 
sults were accomplished. THE JOURNAL 
is happy to present this story, because 
it shows what a small community has 
achieved. The population, during 1931- 
34 when this project was carried on, 
numbered 675, the number of families 
being 102 and those with children of 
school age, 68; the number of pupils, 
111; the grades, one to six; the teachers, 
four. The residents are farmers and busi- 
ness men of Salt Lake City, ten miles 
away. The school grounds contain 3% 
acres. The Oakwood school is one of 
23 in Granite District. The principal, 
George Marchant, cooperated 100 per- 
cent at all times. A beautifully illustrated 
book, describing the project, was carried 
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A Rural Community 
Beautifies Its School 


to Atlantic City last February by Cal- 
vin S. Smith, superintendent of Granite 
District, who lent it to the editor. From 
this book, the story and illustrations are 
taken. 


TILL sits the schoolhouse by the road, 
A ragged beggar sunning.” 

Yes, in spite of all our modern interest 
in education, in 1931 this Oakwood 
school still looked a veritable beggar. 
As early as 1871 the property had been 
set aside for a public school. The little 
log schoolhouse had gone, the two-room 
brick building with its pump and inevi- 
table hitching posts was in the discard 
too; a good two-story brick building now 
confronted the passerby. In years past 


Bringing a load of Colorado Blue Spruce across the river; a class of beginners planting its own tree 


efforts had been made to 
level the grounds, part of 
which had once been a 
creek bed. In 1922, the 
principal and associates 
had done an enormous 
amount of work, leveling, 
hauling off rocks, and 
erecting a flag pole. Unfortunately, at 
some earlier time, the groups of native 
oaks from which the school derived its 
name had been destroyed, and now, with 
the exception of a thrifty crop of weeds, 
the grounds were practically devoid of 
any vegetation and were still unlevel 
and rocky to the danger point. 

True there were white curtains at the 
windows, plants too. The teachers inside 
were apparently doing their best, but 
should this education business begin and 
end with the closing of the school door? 
How many people ever went inside that 
door anyway? Only those who had to— 
and no wonder—a weedy rock-strewn 
yard; a decrepit old building, threaten- 
ing safety, in the rear; and in the south 
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front, because it was slightly lower than 
the road, a thriving community dumping 
ground. Did such a scene invite one to 
pause and consider favorably the benefits 
of education? Worse still what pernicious 
influence might it not be exerting in the 
lives of the hundred or more children 
who spent so much of their time here? 
On the other hand couldn’t beautiful 
well-kept grounds be a vital force for 
good in the lives of these same children? 

Cottonwood, Utah, is not a large com- 
munity, but the people take a pride in 
their home surroundings. Why couldn’t 
they carry this pride far enough to in- 
clude their school grounds too? Finally 


under the leadership of three or four who 
saw the situation clearly, the whole com- 
munity moved forward, whole-heartedly, 
doing just this. 

A letter addressed to the head of each 
family asked the donation of two days’ 
work whether or not they had children 
in school. The plan was to include every- 
one in the community. The project was 
sponsored by the parent-teacher asso- 
ciation. A committee of three directed 
the activity. Before any work was done 
a plan was carefully drawn and ap- 
proved, and the schoolboard, altho un- 
able to help financially, had cooperated 
by promising to care for the grounds 
after they were planted. 

The difficulty of the job and the limi- 
tation of means made it necessary to look 
ahead five or six years. We planned for 
a beautiful community recreation center, 
not just something for the pupils attend- 
ing school, altho for them, this beautifi- 
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cation became their special pride and joy. 

The thought came up that it might 
be impractical to beautify the school 
grounds because of the possible damage 
from stray animals and careless chil- 
dren—even the word deviltry was men- 
tioned, by some, in speaking of the latter. 
Most of us felt that these hazards 
were largely imaginary, however, and 
that when the grounds were beautified 
there would be a real community interest 
in keeping them so. Each individual was 
made to feel this was his property to 
protect. Each person was given incentive 
to keep beautiful something that had 
been created by his own hard work. 








Seven outstanding things in connection 
with the project might be mentioned: 

[1] A general statement in terms of 
money: Work donated by patrons and 
pupils, $2021.50; plants and other ma- 
terials donated, $362; cash collected 
from various sources, $572.73; fertilizer 
donated, $60; materials and money fur- 
nished by the schoolboard, $99; RFC 
and CWA labor contributions, $867.70. 

[2] Rocks, gravel, and soil hauled on 
and off grounds: 956 tons. 

[3] Amount of planting done: 106 
hardwood trees; 240 shrubs and roses; 
75 evergreens; 23,760 square feet of 
lawn planted. 

[4] The manner in which landscape 
principles and practises have been used 
to solve a difficult problem. 

[5] The whole-hearted cooperation of 
the people—The amount of labor and 
material donated is quite unusual as is 
the fact of universal participation. Eight 
different organizations outside of the 
school took part. In the preparation of a 
book of photos and text describing the 
project, we were assisted by an artist in 
the community. This man also worked 
with pick and shovel hauling away rocks. 
“T am glad with the rest,” said he, “to 
make my contribution. Outside of the 
pleasure I have had, I have a little girl 
who will soon be in school.” This is the 
spirit that has put our project over! 

[6] The remarkable change in public 
attitude toward the school—There is 
now a fine spirit of public ownership, in- 
terest and community pride, whereas 
formerly people were indifferent to and 
almost ashamed of the school. 
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|7| The orderly way in which the 
work has been organized and executed, 
and the persistent effort of the few who 
were determined that the project should 
go forward. Accurate records have been 
kept from the beginning. Each night a 
note was made of the amount and kind 
of work done as well as the people par- 
ticipating. 

Some difficulties of our task were: 

[1] Every part of our schoolgrounds 
presented a challenge for work. 

[2] A detailed statement of the work 
done shows the vast amount of work 
necessary: rocks and gravel hauled off, 
263 tons; soil and clay hauled on, 607 
tons; rocks for rock garden, 47 tons; 
granite stones for “dry” wall, 39 tons. 

[3] Our third difficulty was lack of 
funds. Our community is small but the 
amount we collected from various sources 
|$572.73] was sufficient for our immedi- 
ate needs. 

[4] A fourth difficulty was limited 
labor due to small population. However, 
the equivalent of $2021 was donated, as 
shown above. We reckoned work done 
per hour as follows: children, 15 cents; 
men, 40 cents; teams, $1; and trucks, 
62% cents. 

The solution of our problems: 

[1] We adapted our plans to condi- 
tions as we found them. The junk pile 
was transferred into a rock garden— 
the swamp into a bog garden and pool. 
The foundation stones of an old building 
were used to solve the problem of a four 
foot difference in elevation. 

[2] In order to get evergreens of de- 
sired size, we obtained permits and went 
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to the mountains. Colorado blue spruce 
were found 87 miles distant and red 
cedars 96 miles distant. Many of our 
shrubs were dug along nearby streams. 

[3] In order to promote a feeling of 
pride in ownership with the accompany- 
ing desire to protect and care for his 
property, it was decided to give each 
child a tree—his name to be placed in a 
sealed bottle at its roots and a tag fast- 
ened to one of the branches. Teachers, 
school officials, and other deserving citi- 
zens were likewise honored. A space was 
left where each succeeding class of be- 
ginners could plant one tree for the entire 
group. 


{4| Lack of money stimulated our 
ingenuity. 

[5] We received many contributions 
from private gardens. However, we were 
not given “cast off’’ plants. Where proper 
varieties were not forthcoming, we pur- 
chased from a reliable nursery. 

[6] Before starting the project the 
schoolboard promised to care for the 
planting. In constructing the rock gar- 
den, we were directed by a member of 
the committee who is an authority on 
Alpine plants and rock gardens. 

[7] We asked the most welltodo to 
contribute cash. The teachers planned 
school entertainments for which a small 
admission charge was made. The chil- 
dren were proud to sell tickets and felt 
a definite responsibility. Interested indi- 
viduals came to our rescue and planned 
two projects. 

[8] Various agencies, besides the par- 
ent-teacher association and school, were 





drawn into activity in the committee, as 
follows: county commissioners, local 
road supervisor, board of education, 
LDS Womans Relief Society, Young 
Mens Organization, local troop Boy 
Scouts, Flower Club, Bishopric LDS 
Ward. 

{9] Because of the immense amount 
of work and the long period over which 
our plans carried us, it appeared at one 
time as tho we were not going to be able 
to finish the job in accordance with the 
plans. People were getting tired of donat- 
ing their time. One leader worked over 
70 days without any remuneration. At 
this point the CWA came to our rescue 
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The children enjoy the walks and lawns 


and lessened the necessity for so much 
volunteer labor. With this additional 
help, we put our project within sight of 
completion. Had it not been for a deter- 
mined leadership and a close cooperation 
between committees and officers, this 
project would never have reached its 
present standard of beauty. 

Educational value of activity and en- 
richment of community life include such 
points as: 

[1] Community pride and feeling of 
ownership—This is an outstanding value 
and developed as a result of universal 
participation. Doing is education of the 
highest order. Children as well as adults 
are now interested in protection of public 
property. A broken window except by 
accident is now unknown and the general 
conduct of young people seems to be in 
proportion to the order which has been 
established around this community cen- 
ter. People formerly drove rapidly by 
the school building as if ashamed. Now 
they stop to visit and admire. 

[2] The realization of what can be 
done under difficulty, and in addition 
to this, people have been taught Aow to 
do it! 

[3] Application of the principles in 
landscaping: The grounds were divided 
into play and beautified areas. The play- 
grounds were located away from the 
highway. Plans were adapted to the 
natural landscape. Walks were made 
directly accessible to various points of 
interest, so that destruction of plants is 
avoided. Hardy and otherwise adaptable 
plants were used. By getting most of our 
evergreens from the mountains we were 
able to get immediate results. A variety 
of playground activities was planned. 
Location of the grove of trees on the 
north side allows the sun to shine on the 
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playground. A definite plan has been 
followed from the beginning but slight 
changes have been made where advis- 
able. While a wide variety of trees and 
shrubs has been purposely used for edu- 
cational purposes, they have been ar- 
ranged so as to present a unified and 
pleasing effect. In building the rock gar- 
den, we tried to follow the lines of a 
natural moraine, keeping in mind the 
needs of alpine plants. A studied re- 
straint was exercised in the selection and 
arrangement of the rocks. Seats have 
been arranged at interesting points for 
the convenience and pleasure of the 
children and also lovers. We already 
have two or three 
“matches” to our 
credit! We solved 
the problem of a 
steep slope by build- 
ing a unique retain- 
ing wall with irregu- 
lar granite blocks 
from the foundation 
of the old school 
building. The light 
granite formed a 
beautiful back- 
ground for several 
varieties of clinging 
plants. The area 
which formerly was 
an unsanitary 
swamp was trans- 
formed into a pool 
around which was 
placed dainty varie- 
ties of iris and other 
bog plants. The pa- 
trons and _ pupils 
were shown how to 
select, dig, and plant 
evergreens. 


so HIGHWAY — 


[4] The work of the school children 
was important in two ways. First and 
most important, it gave them a feeling 
of ownership and an interest they could 
have got in no other way. Second, the 
work done by them was a substantial 
help. In all they worked 1165 hours! 

[5] May Day is play day. A May 
Festival held the first Friday of May is 
an annual event. This is a special day 
for the parents and what an attraction it 
has proven to be. 

[6] Planting day was a real commu- 
nity affair. 

[7] Honor was given to deserving 
citizens. 


[8] The entire community partici- 
pated. 

[9] The playground is enjoyed both 
in summer and winter. 

[10] Patriotism and pride in our com- 
munity has deepened. 

[11] The project has served as an in- 
spiration to other public buildings and 
home owners. Humble and unattractive 
houses have been transformed into beau- 
tiful homes. 

[12] A wide variety of plant life on 


the schoolground makes nature study 
vital. 


God made a garden because He saw 
Life was good by a garden’s law 
Flowers for love, and fruitful trees 
Soul and body may grow with these. 
God made a garden because He knew 
There must be work for His sons to do. 
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Plan of Grounds, Oakwood School 
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Procedure for a Panel Discussion 


LILLIAN GRAY 


Department of Education, State Teachers College, San Jose, California 


HE TYPE of group discussion known 
as the panel discussion is rapidly 


increasing in popularity. During the 
past two years panel discussions have 
been successfully used on programs at 
teachers institutes, at educational con- 
ferences and conventions, at community 
gatherings, and even as a part of the 
classroom technic in highschools and 
colleges. Unfortunately, the panel dis- 
cussion is developing without benefit of 
much organized nurture. Many incorrect 
procedures have been adopted due to 
misconceptions regarding the form and 
purposes of the panel discussion. It may, 
therefore, be of professional service at 
this time to define the panel discussion, 
and explain its genesis, setup, personnel, 
and procedure. 

The word, panel, was derived from 
the jury term, and as is the case with 
the jury panel, denotes a list of persons 
called to serve in a judging capacity. 
However, instead of considering the fate 
of someone in court, as is the case with 
the members of a jury panel, the mem- 
bers of this new type of panel meet to 
consider the fate of a given topic. 

The panel discussion came in answer 
to a plea to make group discussions more 
informal and less selfconscious, and is 
not to be confused, as is so often the 
case, with a formal type of discussion 
known as the open forum, in which 
each speaker on the program stands up 
and presents his point of view, without 
interruption, for a stipulated period of 
time. In a panel discussion the attempt 
is made to approximate as closely as pos- 
sible the spontaneity characteristic of a 
conversation in life. 

The environmental setup for a panel 
discussion is an important element to 
consider. Each member of the panel 
should be sitting comfortably at a table 
to insure an informal atmosphere. The 
members, including the chairman, should 
talk from a sitting position. Seating 
arrangements are important or unim- 
portant depending upon the personnel 
of a particular panel. More dominant 
talkers may be placed at each end of the 
long table, required for the panel. People 
holding opposing views may well be 
seated rather far apart. Members inclin- 
ing to be somewhat timid may be seated 
near the chairman for additional moral 
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support and encouragement. Women and 
men should be evenly distributed about 
the three sides of the table that are used. 
The fourth side of the table is left un- 
occupied so that the audience can see 
everyone on the panel. 

As for the personnel to be included on 
a panel, many authorities consider six 
the minimum number to serve. However, 
any number from six to nine is advisable. 
Four are usually too few and twelve too 
many. 

In selecting people to serve on a panel, 
certain qualifications are considered. A 
group of people is needed who have had 
experience in the give and take of the 
almost lost art of conversation. The 
richer the vocabulary, the wider the 
reading, and the broader the cultural 
background of those on the panel, the 
more stimulating and invigorating, as 
well as instructive, will be the discussion 
in which they engage. Paradoxically, a 
panel is often more successful if the mem- 
bers on it do not have the opportunity 
to say one thing that they have specifi- 
cally prepared in advance, but when, in- 
stead, they draw from their experience, 
and speak spontaneously at the challenge 
of the moment’s demand. 

As for the actual procedure itself, the 
chairman first introduces the members of 
the panel, with mention of their profes- 
sional status. Next the chairman states 
or reads the question to be discussed. 
Controversial issues promote the most 
interesting discussions. It is helpful to 
have both topic and questions mimeo- 
graphed for distribution to the members 
of the panel and to the audience. With- 
out any lengthy introductory speech by 
the chairman the panel is declared open. 
Someone at the table makes a remark or 
two, possibly in definition of a word or 
words in the question as stated. This is 
for the purpose of determining whether 
or not his colleagues are using the same 
meaning of the word that he is using in 
his own thinking. After this initial 
plunge, which does not have to be for- 
mally recognized by the chair, others on 
the panel enter the conversation infor- 
mally. They subtract from, or add to, 
or modify in some way what has been 
said or is being said. One after another, 
in no particular order or sequence, the 
members of the panel enter the discus- 


sion. There is no limit to the number 
of times each may speak and no order 
in which they speak. However, it is 
important to remember that prolonged 
speeches are out of order and interrup- 
tions in order. 

Usually the members of a panel are 
sufficiently civilized to discuss contro- 
versial issues without allowing a differ- 
ence of opinion to result in a personal 
grievance. The members of the panel 
may, and should, interrupt each other as 
people do, naturally, in a conversation. 
The panel represents collective think- 
ing at its highest level. Collective think- 
ing implies that no one can go off as 
a separate individual on a separate 
tangent, and think out loud by him- 
self, without check or hindrance from 
the group. 

The chairman of the discussion has 
several functions. Besides introducing the 
members and reading or stating the ques- 
tion, he holds the panel more or less in- 
formally to the topic under discussion, in 
order to prevent too far wandering afield. 
This restraint from the chair does not 
necessarily preclude the recital of per- 
sonal illustrations and examples to 
clarify a given point of view. The chair- 
man, however, sees to it that each mem- 
ber on the panel has the opportunity to 
speak not once but several times. Any 
speaker lacking in what Dr. Cubberley 
calls “terminal facilities,’ should be tact- 
fully checked by the chairman who can 
call on someone else for an opinion at the 
crucial point. To the chair also is al- 
located the task of summarizing the dis- 
cussion. This summary represents a con- 
census of opinion, a larger view that the 
group has evolved, rather than any con- 
clusions or decisions, as is the case in a 
formal debate. After the summary, the 
chairman rises to ask for questions and 
statements from the floor. The hour usu- 
ally set for a panel discussion can be 
divided so that the members on the panel 
talk for forty minutes, leaving twenty 
minutes to the members in the audience 
to round out the discussion. 

In conclusion it may be said that the 
more a panel discussion resembles a 
brilliant, witty, and lively conversation, 
the more successful will it be from the 
standpoint of fulfilling its aims and 
pleasing the audience. 
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Must Democracy Die? 


Royce S. PITKIN 


Headmaster, The New London School, New London, New Hampshire 


UST DEMOCRACY DIE? It seems too 
Ment to see it expire before it has 

really flowered. Yet we cannot be 
oblivious to the fact that the great ma- 
jority of the people of the world now 
live under dictatorships. Neither should 
we refuse to see the spectacle of an 
American state ruled by one man in 
whose hands has recently been placed the 
power to select and to dominate that 
state’s fifteen thousand public-school 
teachers. Nor should we forget that the 
American Liberty League is sponsored, 
not by a group of workers, farmers, and 
professional men, but by persons whose 
idea of liberty seems to be the liberty to 
exploit their fellow citizens. Shades of 
the Sons of Liberty of Revolutionary 
days! One cannot refrain from asking 
again with Patrick Henry “Are we dis- 
posed to be of the number of those who, 
having eyes, see not and, having ears, 
hear not the things which so nearly con- 
cern our temporal salvation?” 

Must democracy die? Shall we never 
have government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people? Must our 
rulers always be those who put their 
faith only in profits? Shall we surrender 
without a struggle? Must it be written 
in the records of history that the teach- 
ers of America bowed in supine acqui-. 
escence to the will of those who sought 
to arrogate to themselves the economic 
and political power of the nation? 

Must democracy die? We certainly 
hope not. But what can the ordinary 
teacher do? This is a large country; the 
teachers constitute a small minority; 
their work is with children; and the 
forces at work outside the school often 
tend to nullify the teacher’s efforts in 
behalf of democracy. Admitting these 
handicaps and many others familiar to 
everyone in the profession there is much 
that the teacher can do to bring about 
industrial as well as genuine political 
democracy. The ministers of the nation 
are doing a great deal and the teachers 
might well follow their example. If the 
ordinary teacher, whether in the small 
country town or in the large city, will 
take two steps, democracy stands a good 
chance of becoming a living reality 
within a generation. 

The first step to be taken is that of 
self-education. The teacher should in- 
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form himself concerning the tremendous 
forces at work in the modern world. 
This information can be obtained by 





HAT DO WE MEAN BY DEMOC- 

\¢ RACY?—We speak most often 

of the political side of democracy. 
The democratic idea in government 
is that the people shall decide the 
form of their government and the 
policies it will pursue. @ We may 
also think of democracy from the 
social standpoint. Professor Tufts 
declares: “The finest and largest 
meaning of democracy is that all 
people should share as largely as 
possible in the best life.” @ We 
may also consider democracy from 
the economic side. Says Professor 
Munro: “By economic democracy 
we mean the right of everyone to 
determine for himself his own oc- 
cupation and the means of earning 
a livelihood, all of which involves 
freedom of contract, the right to 
labor, and the right to hold private 
property.” — Preserving American 
Democracy, Current Problem Series, 
No. 5, Pittsburgh Public Schools. 











group discussions and thru reading. One 
hardly realizes the extent to which one’s 
reading determines his thinking on 
fundamental issues. Therefore, every or- 
dinary stand-pat publication that is read 
should be balanced by a journal of a 


critical nature, such as the Progressive, . 


the Nation, the New Republic, or Com- 
mon Sense. For every novel that is read 
the teacher might well read a book on 
modern economics by such writers as 
Stuart Chase, John T. Flynn, or Wil- 
liam T. Foster. Then she should famil- 
iarize herself with some of the great 
issues that are before us, thru the read- 
ing of such significant books as Berle 
and Means’ The Modern Corporation 
and Private Property, Lewis Corey’s The 
Decline of American Capitalism, George 
Soule’s The Coming American Revolu- 
tion, Norman Thomas’ Human Exploita- 
tion and Henry Wallace’s New Frontiers. 
Along with the usual professional jour- 
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nals it would be stimulating for the 
teacher to read such an educational maga- 
zine as the Social Frontier which, under 
the editorship of George S. Counts, is 
frankly devoted to social reconstruction, 
Moreover the teacher would find it quite 
revealing to familiarize himself with a 
few of the consumer cooperative move- 
ments now underway in America, among 
which might be mentioned Consumers’ 
Research and Cooperative Distributors. 

Having started on this program of 
self-education, which must continue till 
the end of life itself, the next step is to 
help others educate themselves. To be 
sure, that is the teacher’s regular job— 
but if we are to secure that wide diffusion 
of knowledge which the Fathers insisted 
was essential to the maintenance of a 
democracy, the teacher must carry her 
educational activities to the adults of 
her community. 

This second step may be taken by dif- 
ferent methods. The teacher who has a 
flair for writing can contribute articles 
to the local press. The teacher who can 
talk to adults can discuss some of the 
issues of the times before various groups 
in the community. The teacher who is 
a “joiner” can help to give vitality to 
the meetings of her many clubs and 
lodges by suggesting and helping to ar- 
range programs that deal with matters 
of concern to the ordinary people of the 
nation. The teacher who prefers fireside 
circle activities may join one of the 
reading groups to be found in so many 
communities and may suggest, for group- 
reading, books that will help the average 
adult to understand better the problems 
that face America. Other teachers may 
wish to encourage intelligent criticism 
and study by helping to organize open 
forums for the discussion of trends in 
American life and thought at which all 
shades of opinion may be aired. Still 
others may prefer to meet with small 
groups of intellectual leaders of the com- 
munity for the purpose of coming to 
grips with the facts of life. 

Must democracy die? Not if the teach- 
ers of the nation will join with such 
interested groups as the ministry, labor, 
and the liberal press in directing their 
energies in an intelligent manner to its 
preservation. 
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“Terrorism” on the Radio! 


Tuomas R. Henry 


ANGSTERS, gunmen, spies, masked 
(5 murderers, counterfeiters, bad In- 
dians, air bandits, dope smugglers, 
Oriental torturers 
Nerve-torturing shriek of police sirens, 
rattle of machine gun, sickening crash 
of fallen airplanes, despairing cry of the 
murderer’s victim 
What conglomerations of horrible 
sights and sounds are the dreams of 
Washington children! No wonder the 
little boy sneaks his toy pistol under 
his pillow unbeknown to mother or steals 
from under the sheets in the middle of 
the night to put on, underneath his 
pajamas, the “bullet-proof vest” he has 
just gotten by mail. No wonder his 
sister screams hysterically in her sleep 
and no wonder, when mother goes to dis- 
cover what is the matter, her pillow is 
found damp with tears. 

Voices in the night—And no won- 
der fathers and mothers with children 
between four and fourteen—especially 
those who come home weary in the late 
afternoon—are considering seriously ei- 
ther some fancy banditry of their own 
or mass suicide. 

“The Shadow knows—ha-ha-ha-ha.” 

“Now I’ve got you, Buck Rogers. I 
will disintegrate you. I will be king of 
the universe.” 

The malevolent voices break into their 
sleep. They hear the moans of widows, 
the triumphant challenge of the con- 
queror-criminal. No longer is it possible 
for them to find peace in the bosom of 
their family of an evening. And no longer 
is it possible to find peace outside, for 
wherever they seek it—in church or cock- 
tail room—they are met with the same 
blood-curdling “ha-ha-ha-ha” of the om- 
nipresent, all-knowing Shadow, or the 
sinister threats of the space-ranging 
Killer Kane. 

Everybody complaining—It is to 
this sad estate that the radio—perhaps 
the most marvelous product of human in- 
telligence in the twentieth century—has 
fallen in the winter of 1935. Everybody 
is complaining. All parents one meets 
have lurid tales to tell of incidents in 
their own homes. Apparently it is a na- 
tionwide condition, since the offensive 
programs are broadcast on nationwide 
chains. But nobody seems able to do 
anything about it. 

In case anybody doesn’t know what 
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this is all about it may be explained 
that—starting at about 4:30 and lasting 
until 8:30 or 9 every evening—a con- 
tinuous succession of episodes of serial 
stories intended for children is broad- 
cast. One follows another without any 
breathing spells, except for the interval 
devoted to extolling the products of the 
sponsors. 

They are staged by excellent actors. 
The serials have been written by mas- 
ters of the art of sustaining interest. They 
are exciting, lurid, and highly emotional. 
They deal, for the most part, with crim- 
inal activities. They have acquired a 
powerful and pernicious hold on the 
interests of the children. Little boys and 
girls sit with their ears glued against the 
radios, their eyes bulging with excitement 
or filled with tears, their faces flushed, 
their hearts thumping. 

Parents suffer, too—They are ob- 
livious to everything that goes on about 
them. Mother calls them to dinner. They 
do not hear. They are far, far away— 
hurtling in a space ship between Nep- 
tune and Pluto, fleeing from a North- 
west mounted policeman over Arctic 
drifts, opening wide the throttles of their 
airplanes to escape the bandits who are 
swooping upon them from the clouds to 
steal the mine pay roll, rushing to the 
poor widow with her lost brother’s for- 
tune before the crafty lawyer arrives with 
the sheriff to set her furniture on the 
street. 

Finally, after repeated calls go un- 
answered, they are led away, protesting, 
to the bathroom to wash their hands. 
They come to the table. The radio is 
turned on loud. The meat and potatoes 
are cold. Father and mother are discuss- 
ing the events of the day. They are im- 
plored not to talk. It interferes with lis- 
tening. They gulp their food. Back to the 
radio again. 

“Leave it on, Mother”—Perhaps 
some station has a program the elders 
wish to hear—some choice musical 
broadcast, a sports discussion, the news 
of the day. The dial is turned. There is a 
tearful protest. How can folks be such 
morons as to turn on such silly stuff 
when the bandits have just cornered 
Dick Tracy in the abandoned mine, or 
the leader of the cattle “rustlers” has a 
gun leveled at the head of brave Tom 
Mix, or Buck Rogers’ space ship has just 


broken down and is just ready to crash 
on Jupiter with something mysteriously 
wrong with the de-gravity belts. 

So it continues as the evening passes. 
Bedtime comes. The children are told to 
undress. They beg, in tears, to listen to 
just one more program. If they are re- 
fused, it is gross injustice because their 
playmates next door are allowed to lis- 
ten every night. Only after a word fight, 
and sometimes a physical struggle, are 
they gotten into their pajamas and 
tucked between the sheets. There they 
toss nervously before going to sleep and 
going thru it all again in their dreams. 

Home a nightmare—Home, in the 
early evening, has become a nightmare. 
Fathers, mothers, grandmothers, uncles, 
and aunts are being driven to distraction. 
As for the children—they are becom- 
ing nervous wrecks. Every nerve is tense 
as they listen. 

Somebody might suggest that the 
remedy is simply to turn off the radio 
and refuse permission to listen at all. 
It isn’t quite so simple as all that. Like 
most other evils this one was not born in 
its full hideousness. Insidiously it has 
crept upon a suffering world. It started, 
as this particular sufferer recalls the 
growth of the nightmare of our times, 
about two years ago with a couple of 
serial stories which were harmless 
enough. Perhaps the first recounted the 
rather innocent adventure of two little 
boys, Skippy and Sooky. Shortly after- 
ward a highschool hero named Jack 
Armstrong—a holier-than-thou lad whom 
one would like to give a healthy sock in 
the eye just as a matter of principle—ap- 
peared on the scene in a program spon- 
sored by a popular brand of breakfast 
food. Jack was forever making home runs 
with the bases loaded, running the length 
of the field for a touchdown just 10 sec- 
onds before the final whistle, lecturing 
some less elevated school fellow on the 
morals of good sportsmanship, etc. 

What a boy is Jack—He was the 
“typical American boy” and he was ably 
seconded in dll his uplifting activities by 
Betty Fairfield, “the typical American 
girl.” But just about the time even the 
eight-year-olds were almost ready to give 
Jack.and Betty some swift kicks where 
they ,would do the most good the whole 
tenor of the serial changed. Almost be- 
fore the parents realized what had hap- 
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pened noble Jack and beautiful Betty 
were engaged in foiling the plots of vile 
gangsters, circumventing the schemes of 
the wicked banker, and being rescued on 
the split second from all sorts of danger- 
ous situations. But the change had come 
so insidiously it almost escaped notice. 

Jack and Betty, of course, owed their 
lofty characters and sturdy young bodies 
to the fact that they always ate a cer- 
tain variety of breakfast food. It hap- 
pens to be a cold cereal. In some families, 
it appears, there lingers the quaint old 
superstition that a warm cereal is best 
on cold winter mornings. One of the 
ideals of the hero and heroine, it appears, 
has been to combat this lingering super- 
stition of a crude and benighted age. 

Taught to argue—‘If your father 
and mother tell you that you must eat 
warm breakfast food to keep your bodies 
warm just tell them that they don’t 
shovel hot coals on the fire to keep the 
house warm,” was one choice bit of ad- 
vice. In other words, the avid listeners 
are encouraged to argue with their 
parents about what they should eat. 
Probably the point itself is well taken, 
but most parents prefer the dietary ad- 
vice of their family physicians to that of 
the saintly Jack Armstrong. 

More and more lurid, by degrees, 
grew the adventures of Jack and Betty. 
Still they were no worse than the aver- 
age juvenile fiction and the average 
parent could not see that they were doing 
any particular harm. They remembered 
with a bit of nostalgia the Horatio Alger 
heroes of their own childhoods. The only 
difference was that the appeal of excel- 
lent acting took the place of that of the 
printed page. Complete identification 
was easier. 








But other serials were coming on the 
air. Such, for example, was that describ- 
ing the adventures of Buck Rogers and 
his girl friend, Wilma Deering, in the 
twenty-fifth century. In their day inter- 
planetary flights had become everyday 
affairs. There were vivid descriptions of 
an imaginary world of five centuries 
hence. In many ways this was educa- 
tional and stimulating. The listeners 
learned a good deal of physics and as- 
tronomy. All over the United States little 
girls and boys were drawing diagrams 
of the solar system. Unfortunately, to 
keep up the interest, there had to be a 
villain. Such a fellow was introduced in 
the person of a sinister “Killer Kane,” 
who used disintegrator rays on his pur- 
suers as freely as Dillinger used machine 
guns. Every episode closed with Buck 
and Wilma in some horribly desperate 
situation in midspace, in the wilds of 
some other planet, etc. The children were 
left to dream about the sad fate of their 
heroes. 

This was merely the start. If it had 
gone no further there could be little valid 
complaint. After all, most of us sneaked 
a dime novel to bed now and then. The 
trouble was that all this served to estab- 
lish the radio serial habit. It became part 
of the routine of life, so that a forced 
change could be made to appear an in- 
justice. When parents began to be a little 
worried over the exciting predicaments 
of Jack Armstrong or Buck Rogers, they 
were in a position where shutting off 
these programs would appear in the light 
of unmerited punishment. 

Then, starting about last fall, came the 
flood—heroes that made Jack Armstrong 
look like a babe in arms, villains that 


made Killer Kane look like a Sabbath 
school teacher. Before the parents real- 
ized it, the children had been caught in 
the coils. They protested and cried when 
any objection was raised. They didn’t 
come home to supper because they were 
listening at a chum’s home to something 
barred in their own home. 

The horrible laugh of The Shadow re. 
sounded across the dinner table. 

Right in the middle of the soup the 
pistol of the beautiful actress-spy cut 
short the life of brave young Capt. Jones 
of the Intelligence Corps. 

Meat and potatoes were interrupted by 
the despairing screams of the widow as 
the kidnapers tore her child from her 
arms. 

Far, far into the night—And so on 
until 8 or 8:30 o’clock. One after an- 
other they came. Objections to listening 
to them were met with tears and even 
hysterics. 

Parents were forced to buy tooth- 
pastes and breakfast foods they hated 
so the box-top could be mailed to the 
company for all sorts of paraphernalia 
which had been featured in the broad- 
casts. 

Worst of all—there were more and 
more instructions to children how to 
argue with their parents. 

“Tf your mother tries to make you take 
some nasty, bad-tasting laxative just tell 
her you will take nothing until she goes 
to the corner drug store and buys you 
some nice, sweet, delicious ——,” said 
one announcer the other night. 

This is a strange age—and here may 
be the strangest phenomenon of all.— 
Evening Star, Washington, D. C., March 
8, 1935. 
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A Logical Geography Curriculum 


ELLSwWoRTH HUNTINGTON 


Yale University 


influenced by the choice and ar- 

rangement of the material in the 
curriculum. One important question is 
whether geography should begin with 
familiar things near home, or with 
strange things far away. A shimmering, 
iridescent beetle in a glass bottle may 
lead to a most interesting discussion 
about the good and the harm done by 
insects in different geographical environ- 
ments. A picture of a gorgeous red and 
gold butterfly from the upper Amazon 
may do likewise. If all teachers were 
highly skilful and widely informed, and 
if all pupils had a fair knowledge of 
insects, the geography of man’s relation 
to insects might perhaps be equally well 
approached by way of the beetle near at 
hand or the butterfly far away. Unfor- 
tunately, such teachers and pupils are 
rare. Even among writers of textbooks 
a broad firsthand knowledge of the world 
and the power of vivid description are 
uncommon. Hence children often gain 
extremely hazy and erroneous ideas when 
they are plunged into strange lands with- 
out due preparation. Then, too, other 
things being equal, the thing near at hand 
and personal is more interesting than 
that which is far away. The fluttering 
butterfly on a milk weed stalk makes a 
greater appeal than the quiet picture of 
a more beautiful one in a book. A news- 
paper account of your own town, street, 
or school is vastly more absorbing than 
the finest description of a’ temple in 
Cambodia. 

Moreover, the child cannot make in- 
telligent comparisons until observation 
near home has given him, standards by 
which to measure similar features else- 
where. Yet the very esgence of geography 
is comparison between diverse regions. 
Do you remember the city child who 
was spending his first day on a farm? 
Passing him some honey, the farmer’s 
wife remarked that it was raised on the 
farm. “Oh,” said the child politely, “I 
didn’t know that you kept a bee.” Such 
a child, and his name is legion, needs to 
learn about bees at home. Then he is 
ready for the Maya Indians who follow 
the flight of bees thru the tropical forest 
and thus find tall trees that can be felled 
or climbed for wild honey. 

But does not the unusual appeal 
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strongly to children? Yes, but far less 
than to adults. In lecturing to diverse 
audiences I have often noted that the 
easiest to interest are those most highly 
educated and widely traveled. They 
know what is unusual. Less intelligent 
people, including children, do not know 
enough to get any thrill from things that 
are quite unusual. The inevitable con- 
clusion seems to be that the ideal geo- 
graphy course should begin near home, 
but should not hesitate to seek the remote 
and unusual as soon as the child knows 
enough to appreciate what it learns. 

Another much vexed question is 
whether history should be mixed with 
geography. One might equally well ask 
the same question about botany, agri- 
culture, economics, or geology. No good 
geography teacher can go far without 
running into all these branches of knowl- 
edge and many others. History differs 
from the rest mainly because it is taught 
in the elementary schools. The universal 
rule as to all the others is to use them 
whenever they are needed to bring out 
geographical facts and principles. Every 
textbook on general geography contains 
page after page on agriculture, but no 
one suggests that the two subjects be 
merged, or that all agriculture be omit- 
ted from geography. It would be absurd 
to say that geographical topics ought or 
ought not to be approached by way of 
agriculture. One teacher may introduce 
the corn belt by a brief botanical disser- 
tation on corn versus wheat; another by 
a zoological discussion of hogs and cattle; 
a third by an explanation of soils. Each 
method is legitimate, each is highly valu- 
able, and all are ultimately needed. 
Someone else may prefer an historical 
approach showing how settlement moved 
westward, first along wooded valleys, and 
then onto the open prairies. Is this either 
more or less desirable than the other 
methods? Not at all, for no one can fully 
understand the geography of the corn 
belt without the historical as well as the 
botanical, agricultural, geological, and 
zoological relationships. In the long run 
the historical approach probably de- 
serves more use than any other. History 
is so practical and widely studied that 
it must constantly be brought into con- 
tact with geography. 

This does not mean that history and 


geography should be merged into a single 
course. Most teachers are very human. 
Therefore the teacher of a combination 
course is likely to give undue stress to 
the subject which she knows best. This 
gives the child an incomplete survey of 
one subject or the other. A far graver dif- 
ficulty is that nine-tenths of the history 
taught in elementary schools is concerned 
with far less than one-tenth of the world’s 
lands. But the very essence of a good 
geography course is that the whole world 
is surveyed. Thus it is impossible to teach 
either one in the most effective fashion 
unless the other is also used freely. 

Our next question is what phases of 
geography are best for the beginner. The 
obvious answer is that descriptive and 
narrative material is far better than ex- 
planation. Any but the simplest explana- 
tions are wasted until the child is older. 
According to a fundamental psycholog- 
ical principle, the immature mind is in- 
terested mainly in knowing how things 
look, how people act, and how one place 
differs from another. The mature mind, 
on the other hand, wants to know why 
people differ, and why the regions of the 
earth are so diverse. When geography is 
first studied the children are almost com- 
pletely in the “how” stage. Four years 
later they are well advanced toward the 
“why” stage. Hence, for beginners the 
greater part of geography must assume 
a narrative or descriptive form. Even at 
the start, however, the brighter children 
will ask, for example, why the coast peo- 
ple of New Guinea live in huts set on 
poles in the water. Such questions must 
be answered. 

How can the teaching of geography 
best conform to the child’s gradual de- 
velopment? Are any modes of life or any 
special regions particularly interesting, 
or especially easy to explain to children 
nine or ten years old? 


The answer is clear. The simpler the mode 
of life and the more closely it depends on the 
immediate environment, the more nearly it fits 
these requirements. The American Indians of- 
fer an admirable introductory study for young 
children not only because they are unique, in- 
teresting, and our own, but for two other rea- 
sons. One is that wigwams, traps, canoes, and 
journeys after fish or game are familiar ideas. 
The children’s own experiences and previous 
study make it easier to understand the Indians 
than the Arabs, for example. A desert environ- 
ment with its bare gravel, moving sands, dusty 
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oases, and camels contains elements with which 
the ordinary child, and even the ordinary 
teacher, has never come in contact. The second 
reason is that children not only understand 
Indian life, but can easily grasp its explanation 
in terms of forests, wild animals, the contrasts 
of summer and winter, and other features of 
the geographic environment. In the case of the 
Arabs the oases complicate the matter a little. 
Moreover, one is soon confronted by such a 
problem as why the Arabs believe raids and 
plundering to be morally right. This is too 
complex for little children. 

Examples like these indicate that the 
easiest geographical facts for children to 
understand are those connected with 
primitive modes of life, and with pri- 
mary production among people of higher 
culture. Farming, mining, and lumber- 
ing, as well as hunting and fishing, de- 
pend directly upon the geographic en- 
vironment. Even a young child can grasp 
the relationship. Since these modes of life 
center in villages, the village claims 
treatment along with primary produc- 
tion. This claim is emphasized by the 
fact that outside the United States, Can- 
ada, and Scandinavia, the vast majority 
of farmers live in villages and not on 
separate farms. 

The geography of secondary occupa- 
tions, such as manufacturing, commerce, 
and transportation, as well as of civiliza- 
tion in general, is comparatively difficult. 
Hence it should be deferred until primary 
production has been fully covered, and 
the child has developed greater powers 
of reasoning. The secondary occupa- 
tions center mainly in cities. Accordingly, 
altho cities must of course be located at 
an early stage, their main study may well 
be postponed. 

No one continent as a whole can 
rightly be called easy for the beginner. 
Each contains vast areas where primary 
production and village life are dominant 
and far smaller areas where the second- 
ary occupations and city life prevail. 
Insofar as Africa is the least urbanized 
continent, it is the easiest to understand. 
At the other extreme come the most 
highly industrialized sections of the 
northern United States and western Eu- 
rope. But a full understanding of any 
continent, even in the elementary school, 
requires some knowledge of the whole 
range of topics from primitive hunting 
to modern industry. 

This brings us to the old problem of 
one-cycle versus two-cycle geography. 
The objections to both are well known. 
If the continents are studied only once 
in the elementary school, the continent 
that comes first must be finished long be- 
fore the child can comprehend the more 
complex relationships of the secondary 
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occupations and of cities. North America, 
because it is our own, is naturally studied 
first. But it is also the continent about 
which the child needs fullest information, 
and its urban and industrial life cause 
it to vie with Europe as the hardest to 
understand. Therefore a one-cycle course 
beginning with North America usually 
comes back to the United States at the 
end. Moreover, teachers find that chil- 
dren need a general view of the world 
near the beginning of their geography. 
Hence in practise there is no such thing 
as a pure one-cycle course. The main 
objection to a two-cycle course is that 
usually the two parts are so much alike 
the child learns little the second time 
and is bored. 


But why have either a one-cycle or a 
two-cycle course? Why not divide geog- 
raphy into two phases, descriptive and 
explanatory, corresponding to the child’s 
development. The first phase naturally 
deals mainly with primary production, 
villages, and the simpler modes of life. 
Its main emphasis should be on how the 
various parts of the world differ. The 
second phase deals mainly with the sec- 
ondary activities, the cities, and the prob- 
lem of the differing stages of civilization. 
Its emphasis is on why the earth is so 
diverse. Of course there must be some 
repetition. But when the method and mo- 
tivation have been changed in passing 
from one phase to the other the child 
welcomes the repetition as a help in 
meeting immediate needs. The chief rea- 
son why this twofold method has re- 
mained so long untried is its difficulty 
for the textbook writer. For the teacher 
it is by far the easiest and most satisfac- 
tory method, but for the writer it is far 
more difficult than either of the others. 

Here is a synopsis of the way in which 
Egypt might be treated according to this 
twofold method. 


The first treatment, for children of the fifth 
grade, might be something like this: the scenery 
near Cairo, pyramids, muddy Nile, green fields 
even in winter, camels, donkeys, Arabs in long 
gowns, the sand and gravel of the desert; a 
climb up the great pyramid, the view from its 
top with the green delta to the north and the 
green Nile Valley with its desert walls to the 
south, the sphinx; a journey up the Nile, old 
temples such as Karnak, the desert Valley of 
the Kings, famous tombs and carvings; the 
sandy, monotonous isthmus of Suez, caravans 
from Asia to Africa long ago and now, the old 
traffic across the isthmus from the Mediterra- 
nean to the Red Sea, the broad ditch of the 
Suez Canal with its yellow piles of sand along 
the bank, the saving of distance by means of 
the canal, comparison with Panama; how the 
Nile gives the Egyptians a living, river mud 
and the formations of deltas and flood plains, 
the Nile delta with Egypt’s three main cities 





near its corners; the crops of corn, cotton, rice, 
and sugar in summer, and of beans, alfalfa, and 
wheat in winter; the little paddocks with 
walls of corn stalks, the millions of palm trees; 
the life of the modern Egyptians, poverty, flat- 
roofed mud villages, narrow, dusty, crooked 
streets, tiny stores with scanty goods; Egypt 
in the midst of a vast desert, the dry climate, 
warm winters, and terrifically hot summers 
when stores close for many hours at midday 
and the peasants work at night by moonlight; 
the floods, the wearisome raising of water by 
hand for irrigation all day and all night; Egypt 
an oasis. 

This first treatment might end with the 
statement of what it means when we say that 
Egypt is an oasis. A similar description of 
Upper and Lower Egypt might be crystallized 
in the concepts of flood plains and deltas. For 
such young children, however, little should 
be said about the causes of seasonal rains and 
floods, or about such matters as the effect of 
the occupations of the Egyptians on their char- 
acter, the peculiarities of Egyptian commerce, 
and the special qualities of the cities. These 
things belong to a more mature treatment 
adapted to older children. Such children can 
assimilate an explanatory treatment of topics 
like the relation of Egypt to the Libyan Desert; 
the distribution of population and cities; the 
traffic on the Nile; the contrast between the 
steady White Nile coming from lakes and 
swamps and the tumultous Blue Nile coming 
directly from high mountains; the sequence of 
events when the annual flood arrives; the 
unique location of roads and villages on dikes 
and hillocks, methods of irrigation and culti- 
vation, the constant need of work to get water 
when the floods are over; the effect of over- 
population, unremitting work, and _ desert 
climate upon the character of the Egyptians, 
their capacity for steady but slow work, their 
place in history and in modern economics. 


Every country supplies an abundance 
of highly valuable material adapted both 
to the simpler treatment required for 
younger children and to a more mature 
treatment later. Repetition is unneces- 
sary save to recall forgotten facts. But 
there is the utmost need for a descriptive 
or narrative treatment preliminary to an 
explanatory treatment, and for permit- 
ting each child to study every part of 
the world not only as early as possible 
but as late as possible. The early study is 


_needed to create at least a semblance of 


geographic order in the minds of chil- 
dren to whom the movies, the radio, and 
the papers supply a perfect deluge of 
unrelated scraps of geographic informa- 
tion. The later study is needed because 
even the ordinary seventh-grade child 
can scarcely understand the deeper 
causes of such matters as monsoon winds. 

Children will profit most by studying 
the continents first in a simple way with 
the emphasis upon descriptions, narra- 
tives, primary production, and village 
life, and then in a more mature way 
with the emphasis upon secondary occu- 
pations, cities, and why things are dis- 
tributed as we find them. 
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The Schools Weathering a Storm 


N A September morning in 1933, 
) the morning school usually 
opened, many thousands of 
country-school children awoke to find 
that they were not being urged to “hurry 
around and get ready for school” as 
they had been in former years; for 
school was not to open that fall—and 
perhaps not for a long time after. In 
many homes there was lacking the usual 
happy excitement caused by hurrying 
thru chores in order to “get there early” 
in the hope that there would be time 
to organize a ball team or choose a seat 
near that of a chum. Silence and a sense 
of something missing caused a feeling of 
strange uncertainty to settle down over 
the children as they went about their 
daily work, unconsciously listening for 
the sound of the schoolbell and trying to 
grasp the fact that the little schoolhouse 
which had faithfully opened every year 
since their parents and even their grand- 
parents had started to school had some- 
how failed them. 

Even the attraction of an extended va- 
cation faded before the grim realization 
that unless one finished the elementary 
school he could not go on to highschool 
or the university; and without educa- 
tion one’s chances were slender for suc- 
cess and happiness. The road upward 
lay straight thru the doors of the little 
country school; and now it was closed. 
Its offerings, meagre as they were, pro- 
vided the neighborhood with its chief 
means of culture. The only library for 
miles around was now locked up in the 
schoolhouse. Anna, a fourteen-year-old 
girl whose prairie school had closed, 
wrote to her cousin: 


Last year we thought we were hard up be- 
cause school closed April 1. This year I guess 
we aren’t going to have school at all. Eighth 
graders from our school and from Turtle River 
are trying to keep up our work. Pastor T’s 
wife has us at the parsonage Friday mornings 
to hear our lessons. But most of the time is 
taken up with her asking how we do things 
here and comparing with the ways in Norway. 
Well, I guess I’ll have to give up my plan to 
take highschool. With the school closed [I feel 
like crying every time I see it with the doors 
and windows boarded up] I'll be too old before 
I am ready to go to highschool. Do you think 
you could get on without a school or even a 
set of books? Grace has the Arithmetic VIII 
and I have the grammar. Teacher let us borrow 
those when school closed. I guess she had a 
hunch how this year was going to be. For all 
of us that go to the parsonage there is one 
history book. It’s the one the Swanson’s oldest 
boy had the year he went to town. It stops 
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before the War but I guess there hasn’t been 
much since then except trouble and I don’t 
need a book to learn about that. 








S Sey CHANGES in industrial, eco- 
nomic, and social conditions 
which have taken place in recent 
years create a demand for a kind 
of education radically different 
from that which was regarded as 
adequate in earlier periods when 
the social order was comparatively 
static. Members of a changing so- 
ciety must be prepared to readjust 
their ideas and their habits of life. 
They not only must be possessed 
of certain types of knowledge and 
skill which were common at the 
time when they went to school, 
but they must be trained in such 
a way as to make them adaptable 
to new conditions.—Recent Social 
Trends in the United States. 





Anna had attended one of the rural 
schools which failed to open for the 
1933-34 school term. In her state alone, 
fifty schools were shut. The depression 
had cut off funds; there was no money 
to pay the teacher or buy the fuel. In 
the cities, altho many valuable school 
services were drastically curtailed, no 
schools were actually closed. On the 
other hand, in many rural sections chil- 
dren who would very soon be adult citi- 
zens were deprived of even the learning 
represented by the Three R’s. Even for 
rural communities which were able to 
open their schools in September the out- 
look for a full term of school was 
gloomy. More than 18,000 rural schools 
in the United States, with an enrolment 
of over 900,500 children, expected to 
close before six months, while 715 of 
these with 35,750 children enroled could 
look forward to a term of not more than 
three months. Possibly a more serious 
handicap for schools which could open 
at all arose from the fact that the work 
of the teacher was being undermined by 
extremely low salaries. Some school- 
boards were auctioning off teaching posi- 
tions to the lowest bidder. In many com- 
munities, the salaries of rural teachers 


were below NRA code requirements for 
factory workers. Approximately half the 
rural teachers in the United States re- 
ceived an annual salary of less than 
$750, and one rural teacher in every five 
received less than $450. Well-qualified 
teachers are not attracted by such sal- 
aries and as a consequence many rural 
schools were soon to lose the most hope- 
ful factor in their situation; for the good 
teacher can do much to overcome the 
handicap of meagre and inadequate 
equipment. 

While city schools were not actually 
closed for lack of funds they worked 
under the handicap of greatly reduced 
facilities, and unfortunately, at a time 
when the need for their services was in- 
creasing daily. Child labor restrictions 
returned young people to the schools in 
large numbers; adult workers replaced 
by machines, wanted to learn new jobs; 
idle youths in the cities were organizing 
criminal “gangs.” Yet city schools had 
18,000 fewer teachers in 1933 than in 
1931; one-fourth of the cities shortened 
their school terms; kindergarten facil- 
ities were reduced; night schools, adult 
classes, summer schools, and American- 
ization schools were either reduced or 
completely eliminated in many cities. 
School buiiding construction was largely 
suspended and little was spent for re- 
pairs. Buildings became over-crowded; 
rooms, hallways, and basements were 
filled to over-flowing as more children 
were crowded in. In some cities tuition 
was charged for the privilege of attend- 
ing school. Unpaid teachers’ salaries 
rapidly mounted into millions. The city 
of Chicago alone owed its teachers $22,- 
000,000. The faithfulness and devotion 
of the teachers during this period of pri- 
vation and suffering gained the respect 
of the nation. 

What was the cause of this threatened 
collapse of our schools? Why were the 
schools losing daily the hard-won gains 
of a century? Had the people of Amer- 
ica lost faith in their schools? Were they 
refusing to support them any longer? 
The answers to these questions lie be- 
yond the schools themselves. They 
must be sought in the economic and 
political aspects of our society. The 
schools had many defects but had not 
failed. The acceptance of responsibil- 
ity for education by the various states 
was in itself a remarkable achievement, 
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but a still greater followed as efforts were 
bent toward the development of schools 
which would best fit each child to be- 
come a useful and happy member of 
society. Borrowing a leaf from the scien- 
tist’s book, education was evolving more 
effective ways of meeting its problems. 
A new psychology taught more about 
child nature than had ever been known 
before. As the industrial organization in- 
creased the number of occupations, new 
courses designed to prepare young peo- 
ple for them were included in the cur- 
riculum: business courses, agriculture, 
home economics, and other practical 
studies took their places in the schools 
by the side of college preparatory work. 
Schools were provided for the physically, 
mentally, and socially handicapped; the 
deaf, the blind, the dull, the delinquent 
found schools and classes which gave 
them a fighting chance to become use- 
ful citizens. Teachers were better edu- 
cated than ever before; length of school 
terms had increased an average of 40 
days between 1870 and 1930; com- 
fortable, attractive, and well-equipped 
schoolhouses were becoming the rule 
rather than the exception. In short, the 
schools, notwithstanding the many ex- 
periments, trials, and errors which had 
marked their course had a long list of 
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A modern class reading in a school library 


achievements to their credit. The Amer- 
ican people had not lost faith in their 
schools. Few would have exchanged 
them for those of a century ago, losing 
thereby the gains of a hundred years. 

But the schools are deeply rooted in 
the life around them; whatever affects 
the economic, political, and social life 
of a people also affects their schools. 
Unfortunately, not all the various parts 
of our social structure have advanced at 
the same rate, and in the retardation of 
certain parts we find the reason for the 
catastrophe which suddenly engulfed our 
schools along with other established in- 
stitutions. Our social system is like a 
machine in which most of the parts are 
modern and of the best make, while the 
remaining few are antiquated, weak, and 
ill-fitting. Certain aspects of our political 
and economic organization are like the 
old parts of a new machine. Certain 
phases of the school program had also 
failed to keep pace with the needs of 
the new era. 

For example, the local units or dis- 
tricts which make our school system 
were the products of a time when travel 
was slow and towns far apart. Today 
these districts are often too small to be 
effective. In poor districts the schools 
suffered privations; in rich districts they 
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fared better. But from the viewpoint of 
the nation as a whole the result was a 
wide difference between the educational 
opportunities provided the child living 
in the poor district and those furnished 
the child living in the rich district. Thus 
the democratic ideal of equal educa- 
tional advantages was checked. While 
most of the states had tried to help 
matters by equalization measures, the 
basic weakness still remained in many 
states. People were not ignorant of the 
defects of the small local unit. But tra- 
dition keeps a strong hold, and the crash 
of 1929 found the weak district school 
system much the same as it had been 
fifty or a hundred years ago in many 
states. 

Another great defect in our plan of 
school support lay in the reliance upon 
a single source of revenue—the property 
tax. This tax was another product of the 
rural epoch when most wealth was repre- 
sented by property. Today, when much 
of the nation’s wealth is in intangibles 
[stocks, bonds, notes, etc.] the property 
tax alone could not operate fairly and 
efficiently. Yet this tax was the main- 
stay of our schools. How sadly it failed 
when the storm broke is now a matter of 
history. When real estate values began 
to decline, and taxes could not be col- 
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lected on a large portion of what re- 
mained, the schools found their chief 
support slipping out from under them. 
Farm property in particular had long 
borne more than its just share of the 
tax burden, yet the farmers’ schools 
were soon closed or reduced to extremity. 

We wonder why such conditions were 
allowed to remain, thus endangering the 
very existence of our schools; but history 
shows us that people generally remain 
uninformed, uninterested, and apathetic 
in matters of public welfare until they 
are affected in their own homes and com- 
munity. Legislators are apt to be con- 
servative about making changes unless 
urged by the voters. Whatever the rea- 
son, the worst economic disaster in our 
history found the schools supported by 
weak and antiquated structures, ill-pre- 
pared to weather the storm. The need 
for keeping all parts of our great social 
machine equally modern was impressed 
upon the American people by the tragic 
events which followed in the wake of the 
depression. The attention of the world 
was centered upon the city of Chicago 
which, with its Century of Progress in 
science and invention and its century of 
backwardness in the management of its 
political and educational systems, seemed 
to dramatize the condition of the nation 
as a whole. 





The American people were rudely 
awakened; but their situation did not 
encourage cool thinking. Many people 
found it difficult to pay their taxes and 
on every hand the cry was for retrench- 
ment and economy in public expendi- 
tures. In the wave of hysteria which fol- 
lowed, legislators in many cases cut pub- 
lic expenses right and left without due 
consideration of future results or of more 
fundamental action. Many a reduction 
made in the name of “economy” will 
later prove a great extravagance. School 
expenditures, for example, were ruth- 
lessly cut at a time when the need and 
demand for their services was greatest. 

The weakened condition of the schools 
provided a favorable moment for their 
few remaining enemies to strike. The de- 
pression did not bring to light any new 
source of enmity to the public schools. 
As a general thing, the opposition to 
public education came from the same 
classes of people who had opposed public 
schools one hundred years before. Look- 
ing back over his first three years’ work 
as Secretary of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Education Mann said: “No one 
can cast the swiftest glance over the 
field of educational labor as it existed 
in this state three years ago, without 
discovering dangers, from open and 
covert attack, from marshalled array 


and from secret ambush, to be encoun- 
tered by any one, who with sincerity and 
zeal, should enter it for the purpose of 
reforming its abuses—dangers, personal 
to himself and to the cause of his affec- 
tions. Not a step could be taken but 
some adverse interest would be alarmed.” 
These ‘adverse interests” reappeared in 
1930 and the following years with few 
missing in the “marshalled array”: 
wealthy taxpayers who provided for 
their own children in exclusive and ex- 
pensive private schools; narrow-minded 
persons who were disappointed because 
the public schools would not spread their 
favorite brand of propaganda; those who 
believe in an aristocratic plan of educa- 
tion; the ignorant who, unconscious of 
their own lack, consider the Three R’s 
an abundance of knowledge; and poli- 
ticians who hoped to get public favor 
by promising a “retrenchment” program 
in education. The fight to establish and 
maintain the public schools thus proved 
to be at least a Hundred Years War. 
From 1930 on, the crisis produced by 
the depression plus the attacks of ene- 
mies combined to make the outlook for 
the public school seem gloomy indeed. 
But those who worked to prevent their 
total destruction were comforted by the 
thought that the public school had 
weathered such storms before. It was re- 
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In this Americanization class, immigrants from other lands learn American ideals and ways of life. 
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called that our common school system 
was launched during one of the worst 
depressions in our history—that of 1837. 
Amazing as it seems, the major depres- 
sions of 1857, 1873, 1893, 1907, and 
1921 left the schools in better condition 
than they found them. We are led to be- 
lieve that schools thrive on depressions 
if we consider only the state of education 
before and after them; but of course 
other factors such as the growth of cities, 
the increase in wealth, improved agen- 
cies of transportation and communica- 
tion, and the expansion of the nation, 
were responsible for some part of the 
progress of the public school in previous 
years of hard times. However, some of 
the benefits gained during depressions 
may be traced directly to the effects of 
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the depressions themselves. Such crises 
call attention to weaknesses which have 
existed for years undisturbed. People 
are stimulated to think and to act in up- 
rooting old social, political, and economic 
evils. Every serious depression has wit- 
nessed the enactment of child labor laws 
and better laws relating to schools. Ac- 
cording to one investigator who has 
made an intensive study of the effects of 
depressions on schools, “normal schools 
have been established in many states 
under such conditions; requirements for 
certification have been raised; better 
compulsory education laws have been 
enacted; provision has been made for 
the education of the physically and the 
mentally handicapped; entire state sys- 
tems of schools have been reorganized; 
and better schemes of supervision have 
been put into operation,” and in addi- 
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tion to these advances, “the whole range 
of educational finance has been the sub- 
ject of increased attention during the 
recurring periods of depression with 
which the people of America have been 
afflicted.” 

Such evidence as is already recorded 
suggests that the depression which be- 
gan in 1929 is likely repeating the his- 
tory of the others as a stimulant to 
educational progress. Emergency meas- 
ures were often accompanied by provi- 
sions for permanent good. Legislation, 
having as its purposes the security and 
advancement of the schuols, was enacted 
by many states. Nearly every state be- 
tween 1929 and 1933 enacted new laws 
which will ultimately make for more 
adequate and just school support. A 
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COMPARISON of our first 

highschool—the Boston 
Latin School—founded just 
three centuries ago, with 


the modern highschool be- 
low, suggests the growth and 
expansion of secondary edu- 
cation in this country. 





number of states enlarged their districts 
of school administration. Equalization 
funds, supplying minimum terms and 
guaranteeing a minimum salary for 
teachers were provided. New services 
and new classes were established in some 
communities. Interest in the part the 
national government might play in the 
advancement of the schools increased. 
Very important also was the attention 
given by teachers and other school work- 
ers to doing an increasingly better job. 
Under the sharp spur of criticism the 
work of the schools was critically ex- 
amined and plans are even now being 
laid for major improvements as soon as 
financial conditions permit. The old 
problems of education are being recon- 
sidered. What shall our schools teach? 
Who shall go to school? How can educa- 
tion balance the happiness of the indi- 
vidual with the welfare of the social 
group? How can each child be helped to 
make the best of whatever abilities he 
may possess? How can learning be made 
more attractive and less monotonous, 
more close to life and less narrowly 
bookish? What kind of a school does the 
society of the present and the future 
demand? How can such a school be pro- 
vided and financed? These issues have 
reappeared again and again in slightly 
different forms in this brief series of 
articles on schools in the story of human 
culture. Each new age seeks for them a 
better and more satisfying answer.— 
This is the last in a series of articles by 
Charles A. Beard and William G. 
Carr. [The entire series in pamphlet 
form may be ordered from the NEA. 
For further information, see page 169. | 
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Vitalized School Journalism 


NE of the best ways of strength- 

C) ening appreciation of the schools 

is to develop in young people 

high ideals of the significance of free and 

universal education to the individual and 
to society. 

Such an understanding can be pro- 
moted thru school publications and stu- 
dent projects. In order to unify the school 
publications of the country and to help 
make them more effective mediums for 
the interpretation of school life, the Na- 
tional Association of Student Editors was 
organized at the beginning of the school 
year under the direction of the Division 
of Publications of the 
National Education As- 
sociation. 

The National Asso- 
ciation of Student Edi- 
tors emphasizes the 
community responsi- 
bility of the school 
paper, its service to the 
entire school, its op- 
portunity to help every 
class and every depart- 
ment. The NASE em- 
phasizes the need for a 
philosophy of educa- 
tional journal- 
ism which shall 
include stand- 
ards different 
from and 
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higher than the standards of commer- 
cial journalism. It believes that instead 
of merely aping the commercial press, 
school periodicals have a unique oppor- 
tunity to set standards of their own in 
keeping with the educational character 
of the institutions to which they are 
responsible. 

Vitalized School Journalism is the offi- 
cial organ of the National Association of 
Student Editors. Since its first issue in 
September 1934, Vitalized School Jour- 
nalism has sponsored such projects in 
school interpretation as the Horace Mann 
Centennial, the Tercentenary of Second- 
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VITALIZED SCHOOL JOURNALISM 


The school periodical enriches every 
phase of school life. It gives students 
responsibility. It encourages reading. 
It builds up selfrespect and sound 
school spirit. It encourages broad 
leadership. It fosters the intellectual 
and artistic life of the school. It 
sponsors worthy movements. It uni- 
fies the school. It stands for alert- 
ness, goodwill, loyalty, love of truth, 
the use of books, and constructive 
citizenship. It gives practise in the art 
of democracy and seifgovernment. It 
interprets the school to the people in 
the community. It helps to establish 
higher ideals of community journal- 
ism. The school periodical is indis- 
pensable to the highest cultural de- 
velopment of the school and the 
community.— 







ary Education, federal aid for schools, 
and American Education Week. 

Other projects affiliated with the 
NASE include: the cartoon, printing, 
student writers, and editorial projects 
and the commencement, tercentenary, 
and federal aid packets. For informa- 
tion concerning these projects, write to 
the Division of Publications, National 
Education Association, 1201 16th St., 
N. W., Washington, D.C. 

The National Association of Student 
Editors has met such an important need 
that a project has been worked out in co- 
operation with the University of Denver. 
This project, known as the 
First Institute of Vitalized 
School Journalism, will offer 
a six-weeks course from June 
17 to July 24. It will include 
courses in the supervision of 
school publications, in educa- 
tional interpretation, and in 
technical journalism. Con- 
ference sessions on vitalized 
school journalism are to be 
held in connection with the 
convention of the NEA at 
Denver, June 30 to July 5. 
This Institute will be in 
charge of C. C. Harvey, 
assistant director of the Di- 
vision of Publications of the 
NEA and executive secre- 
tary of the National Asso- 
ciation of Student Editors 
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HE CALIFORNIA Pacific Interna- 
<= Exposition will open May 
29, 1935, in San Diego. This ex- 
position is a nonprofit enterprise and is 
sponsored by civic and business leaders 
of the state. It is international in scope 
and therefore will have the support and 
cooperation of many nations. 
There is probably no setting in all the 
world quite so beautiful and adaptable 


.for an Exposition as vast and picturesque 


Balboa Park, in the heart of San Diego, 
with its beautiful arrangement of struc- 
tures of Old Spanish architecture follow- 
ing the lines of sixteenth and seventeenth 
century. Spreading over the wide expanse 
of the park, from the height of the mesa 
on which these Exposition structures 


The pueblo-style Palace of Education: the NEA will have an exhibit here 


stand, to the bottom of the deepest can- 
yon, the ground is covered with a thick 
and picturesque growth, from tropical 
palm to the hardy pine, from the ravish- 
ing flowers of the equator to the sturdy 
specimens which thrive in the land of 
snow. 

The purpose of the Exposition is to 
illustrate the progress of man; to culti- 
vate a new realization and understand- 
ing of culture, beauty, science, history, 
education, the arts, and play; and to 
foster international goodwill. Contribut- 
ing to this theme of beauty and culture 
are: the Museum of Fine Arts, with its 
priceless treasures of painting and sculp- 
ture; the Museum of Natural History, 
the second oldest scientific organization 





Palace of the Modern Home; House of Hospitality 


in California; and the San Diego Mu- 
seum, with anthropological exhibits of 
inestimable value depicting the physical 
and cultural development of the human 
race. 

Perhaps the most important new unit 
contributing toward the cultural and ed- 
ucational features of the Exposition will 
be the comprehensive Palace of Educa- 
tion. This building of Indian Pueblo style 
of architecture will house a most unique 
exposition of public-school education, 
outlined by the Director of Education, 
under the general theme “Education for 
Good Life.” The large central room, 
known as the “theme room” will portray 
in an artistic and animated style the 
seven objectives of education. Beautiful 
dioramas and models are being made, 
which will give allegorial picturization 
of these objectives. Exhibits thruout the 
building will show the manner in which 
these seven principal aims of education 
are developed thruout the curriculum 
from kindergarten to the university. 
Exhibits will also be arranged to demon- 
strate the following special fields of edu- 
cation: art, agriculture, music, visual, 
special, vocational, rural, college, uni- 
versity, continuation, adult; education 
for the deaf, blind, and physically handi- 
capped; and vocational rehabilitation. 

In connection with adult and continu- 
ation education, a nursery school will be 
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s of third: China, Heidelberg, England, India 


carried out, under well-qualified man- 
agement and will be used by Dr. Ger- 
trude Laws, of the Bureau of Parent 
Education, as a laboratory for work in 
parent education. This will be one of the 
nursery school projects sponsored by 
the federal government and will be 
under the capable direction of Mrs. 
Rebekah Earle, supervisor for this activ- 
ity in California, with Mrs. Ethel D. 
Mintzer serving as local expert adviser. 

Auditorium programs showing various 
activities of the school child both in the 
classroom and on the playgrounds will 
be featured. Also, a most novel and en- 
tertaining exhibit will be the hobby dis- 
play. One of the chief factors in the 
determination of character is the wise 
use of leisure time. In recognition of this 
fact, many school principals of the state 
are already conducting home hobby con- 
tests or fairs in their schools. Supple- 
menting this effort and as an additional 
stimulus thereto, a series of these hobby 
contests will be held in order to select a 
hobby to represent each individual 
school in the Palace of Education. Prizes 
and medals will be awarded for the most 
unique hobby in all classes of entries, 
which will be according to age, classifi- 
cation, and types of projects. 

Four important organizations which 
are allied with education will exhibit in 
the building: the National Education 
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Golden Gulch, a typical mining camp of the gold rush days of ’49 


Association, the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, the California 
Teachers Association, and the American 
Association of University Women. Mem- 
bers of the latter organization will serve 
as hostesses of the building. 

The State Board of Education has 
authorized the State Department of Edu- 
cation to cooperate with the Director of 
Education for the California Pacific In- 
ternational Exposition in every way in 
order that the ideals and activities of 
the public schools of the state will be in- 
terpreted to the best advantage possible. 

Exhibits in the Palace of Education 
have been organized in a manner com- 
prehensive to educator and layman alike 
and will not only support the highest 





educational processes and ideals, but 
will encourage an unswerving allegiance 
to those principles underlying American 
public education. 

A most cordial invitation is extended 
every member of the National Education 
Association to attend this Exposition and 
make his headquarters at the Palace of 
Education, where appointment and regis- 
tration books will be maintained. Why 
not consider this in planning the summer 
vacation? If you anticipate attending the 
NEA convention in Denver, have your 
ticket routed to San Diego, the home of 
America’s 1935 Exposition —Vesta C. 
Muehleisen, Director of Education, 
California Pacific International Expo- 
sition. 


Main Street thru Balboa Park 
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The Superintendent and Tenure 


DoNALD DUSHANE 


Superintendent of Schools, Columbus, Indiana, and Chairman, Committee on Tenure, National Education Association 


HE TEACHER TENURE MOVEMENT in 
"| te United States is of compara- 

tively recent origin. The first state- 
wide law extending legal restrictions 
upon the rights of schoolboards to dis- 
charge teachers was passed in 1909 by 
the state of New Jersey. This law pro- 
vided for a probationary period of three 
years; discharge of tenure teachers for 
specified causes only; the right of the 
teacher to a hearing before the board 
with witnesses and counsel; and the 
right to appeal from the board’s decision 
to the Commissioner of Education. 

In 1913 Oregon passed a law limited 
to the largest school districts. In 1914 
Massachusetts passed a statewide law 
applying to superintendents as well as 
teachers. Montana passed in 1915 a ten- 
ure law which merely gave teachers con- 
tinuous contracts which could be termi- 
nated at the option of the board. In 1917, 
probably as an outgrowth of wholesale 
discharge of organized teachers in Chi- 
cago, the legislature of Illinois passed a 
tenure law applying only to the city of 
Chicago. The tenure law of New York 
was passed in 1919. Then in rapid suc- 
cession came tenure laws of various types 
in California, Colorado, Wisconsin, 
Maryland, Louisiana, Minnesota, In- 
diana, Pennsylvania, and Nevada. 

At present there are definitely organ- 
ized tenure movements in the states of 
Oklahoma, West Virginia, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, and Michigan. 

After a long period of agitation by 
classroom teachers, the National Educa- 
tion Association at its meeting in San 
Francisco in 1911, appointed a commit- 
tee to report on tenure, salaries, and 
pensions of teachers. In 1915 at Oakland 
the NEA by resolution unequivocably 
committed itself to tenure protection for 
teachers, and has never receded from this 
position. Since 1923 the NEA has had a 
separate committee.on tenure. 

The acceleration of the tenure move- 
ment has been increased by the depres- 
sion. A great deal has been said about 
the injury to the schools resulting from 
decreased school funds. Very little atten- 
tion or publicity has been given to the 
injuries to morale and efficiency of teach- 
ers resulting from the increasing misuse 
of the power of many schoolboards to 
“hire and fire” at will. The following 
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practises are widespread in this country 
and have been increasingly used during 
the depression: 

[1] Discharge of teachers for political rea- 
sons. 

[2] Discharge of teachers because of non- 
residence in the community. 

[3] Discharge of experienced teachers to 
make places for cheaper, inexperienced teachers. 

[4] Discharge of teachers by the elimination 
of valuable and justifiable subjects and activi- 
ties. 

[5] Discharge of teachers to make places for 
friends and relatives of board members or “in- 
fluential” citizens. 

[6] The breaking-down of teacher resistance 
to reactionary school policies, by the systematic 
discharge or demotion of teacher-leaders. 

[7] The discharge of teachers for the pur- 
pose of increasing the teacher load. 

As a result of these practises the desire 
for tenure is rapidly changing into a de- 
mand for tenure which cannot be quieted 
by methods which were quite generally 
successful before 1930. 

A number of arguments against tenure 
which have a wide circulation should be 
examined: 

It is claimed that under tenure the inefficient 
teacher cannot be discharged. A careful exami- 
nation of every statewide tenure law has been 
made and in every case ample provision has 
been made for the removal of incompetent 
teachers. In practise it is necessary to develop 
certain attitudes and procedures in order to 
secure the removal of incompetents without 
possible injurious and unpleasant reactions. A 
proper and careful use of the probation period 
should reduce incompetence to a minimum. 

It is claimed that tenure destroys initiative 
and desire for professional improvement on 
the part of classroom teachers. This may be 
true in individual cases, but several careful in- 
vestigations show that tenure has exactly the 
opposite average effect of increasing initiative, 
summer school attendance, professional im- 
provement. 

It is claimed that tenure makes educational 
leadership difficult and tends to make the super- 
intendent into a mere figurehead. It is clear 
that tenure discourages military discipline, dic- 
tatorship, and control thru fear, but it does 
require and frequently develop the highest type 
of leadership on the part of the superintendent. 

There is space to consider only a few 
of the current justifications for tenure: 

It is claimed that without tenure 
teachers often do not fight for the pro- 
tection of the schools. This argument is 
probably valid. It is probable that the 
schools in the six states having state- 
wide tenure [ Massachusetts, New York, 
New Jersey, Maryland, Indiana, and 
California] have suffered less during the 


depression than any comparable group 
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of non-tenure states, and that one of the 
basic causes of this condition is that the 
tenure teachers have not been afraid to 
fight for school support. 

It is argued that the superintendent 
cannot, single handed, protect and de- 
velop a school system. Superintendents 
need the support of a fearless body of 
teachers, and tenure makes such support 
possible. Teachers without tenure are 
very much handicapped in opposing 
such practises as overloading classes, 
eliminating necessary school subjects, 
unjustifiable cutting of salaries. 

It is also apparent that the adoption 
of an actual rather than a theoretical 
program by the schools for the prepara- 
tion of students for a changing society 
can only be possible under the protec- 
tion of tenure. That there can be no real 
academic freedom in the public schools 
without tenure is admitted by most stu- 
dents of the subject. 

It is probable that there is no member 
of the school force so much in need of 
tenure as the superintendent. The teach- 
ers hold him responsible for a profes- 
sional administration of the schools, and 
the board members expect him to carry 
out their desires and wishes. He is al- 
ways under attack from some quarter. 
That superintendents were not included 
in most tenure drives was probably due 
to the fact that a great majority of them 
were definitely opposed to tenure and 
that in most of the states where tenure 
bills were introduced in the legislatures, 
the classroom teachers worked for ten- 
ure and numerous superintendents op- 
posed it. There seems to be an interesting 
trend at the present time toward includ- 
ing superintendents under tenure. In 
both Indiana and Massachusetts super- 
intendents are under tenure. The effect 
has apparently been to improve the rela- 
tionship between administrative and 
teacher groups and to more easily pre- 
sent a united front to school enemies. 
Very definite sentiment exists in a num- 
ber of states including Louisiana, Colo- 
rado, Oklahoma, and Michigan in favor 
of tenure legislation for superintendents 
as well as teachers. Whether the trend 
will continue is largely dependent upon 
the attitude of the Dept. of Superintend- 
ence and of superintendents in the states 
where tenure legislation is now pending. 






























































































































































Make a Plan 
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Attach Importance tothe Family Make Worthy Friends Enjoy Your Life 


OU HAVE grown up in the family. 

Or if fortune has denied you 
that happy privilege you have seen 
other families or you have seen the 
family spirit in the school. You 
have observed how people sacrifice 
and labor and rejoice together be- 
cause they love one another. You 
have seen how people in the family 
circle work together doing for one 
another without thought of pay. 
You have observed how the family 
ties hold and guide and inspire when 
the weaker ties of the outside world 
give way. You have seen how skills 
and graces learned in the home in 
both work and play give added 
strength in school and in occupa- 
tions. The greatest ideal of all the 
ages—the brotherhood of man—has 
its roots in family life. In your daily 


OUR FRIENDS are your larger 

family. From among them you 
will choose your wife or your husband. 
They may become your business and 
professional associates. Wide friend- 
ships with people in many walks and 
ways of life will enrich and broaden 
your character. Form a few care- 
fully selected friends among people 
who are older and wise than you. 
Choose your friends with care. Prefer 
people for what they are and not for 
what they have. You will tend to 
become like your friends and to be 
judged by them. Avoid attaching 
to yourself as friends persons who are 
intemperate, sensual, quarrelsome, 
avaricious, extravagant, or ungrate- 
ful. Our friends are a part of our 
larger selves. We identify ourselves 
with their happiness and seek to be 
worthy of their friendship. These 
higher loyalties make life rich and 


AKE UP your mind once and 

for all that you can be happy 
and that you are going to be happy. 
You will do more work, you will 
mean more to your family and friends, 
you will have more influence on 
others if you maintain a happy atti- 
tude toward life. Happiness is not a 
matter of wealth or station. It is a 
matter of temperament and _ will. 
To be happy does not mean to be self- 
satisfied or indifferent to wrong and 
tragedy, but it does mean that you 
can rise above circumstances, that 
you can have a part in creating the 
atmosphere in which your life shall 
be lived. Begin each day with a 
kind thought and a word of praise. 
Do something to help another. Take 
satisfaction in the goodness and kind- 
ness that you see in people about you. 
Notice the beauties of nature. Enjoy 
the flowers. Listen to the birds. Look 


We HAVE already done some 
planning. You have had a daily 
schedule for study and play. You 
have chosen the courses you would 
take in school. You have done some 
thinking about the great decisions of 
religion, occupation, and marriage. 
The two important points in plan- 
ning are, first, to hold fast to funda- 
mentals; and second, to look at your 
life as a whole. Note the lives of 
people whom you admire for their 
fine character and _ achievement. 
What helped them most? What 
hindered them? What did they ac- 
complish between 20 and 30? between 
30 and 40? and so on thru each of the 
decades? Study biography. Look 
up Benjamin Franklin’s method of 
self improvement in his A utobiogra- 
phy. Let your plan include adequate 
provision for each phase of your life. 
Revise your plan as conditions change. 
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Gorng Out into the World 


ou of the graduating class of 1935 

—and there are more than a mil- 
lion of you coming out of the highschools 
and colleges—are going out into a high- 
ly transitional world. Confusion, dis- 
couragement, and conflict are every- 
where. Shall your coming merely add 
another million to the mass of unem- 
ployed? Shall you worry away your 
energy in idleness and complaint? Or 
shall your coming mean a new stream of 
vitality, courage, and intelligence flow- 
ing into the currents of the national life? 
Whether it shall mean the one or the 
other depends in the end upon you. 
Sound personal habits, disciplined 
minds, trained skills, and constructive 
citizenship will tell in the end. Deter- 
mine to build a life worthy the best in 
yourself and in your country. Here are 
a few suggestions that will help you to 
geta start. Read them again and again. 
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Keep on Learning 


6 te MIND is like a muscle. It 
grows strong with use. Do 
something every day to discipline 
your mind. Undertake a hard task. 
Find a way out of some difficulty. 
Learn to estimate and criticise your 
own work. Allow time for daily 
reading. Give less time to news- 
papers and more to books. Ask 
your strongest teachers, the librarian, 
or your pastor to suggest books to 
read or buy. Spend at least as much 
for books as you do for movies. In- 
clude biography, history, poetry, 
science, and current affairs. Avoid 
the trivial and the vulgar. What 
goes into the mind comes out in the 
life. Select what goes into your mind 
as carefully as you do the food that 
nourishes your body. Your mind is 
the master key to the good life. The 
first mark of a student is an appre- 
ciation of the worth of his own mind. 
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Make Your Influence Count 


OU HAVE an influence on others. 

Because of what you do or say 
or the way you act, the life of some- 
one else will be different. A passing 
word, a look of approval or disap- 
proval may change the current of a 
life. Your influence may build up or 
tear down. It may spread joy or 
gloom. It may create harmony or 
discord. It may encourage the evil 
forces about you or the good forces. 
It may support ideals or weaken 
them. It may allow bad government 
or create and sustain good govern- 
ment. It may elevate or degrade 
taste. It may encourage intelligence 
or stupidity. The social, morai, 
intellectual, and esthetic climate of 
your community is made by the in- 
fluence which various people exert 
on the common life. Make some 
effort each day to be helpful. Your 
influence will grow with use, and your 
own sense of values will grow with it. 


[ 14] 
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To the 1935 Graduate 


[1] BEGIN WHERE YOU ARE 
[2] MAKE A PLAN 

[3] KEEP YOURSELF FIT 

[4] DEVELOP YOUR SKILLS 


[5] ATTACH IMPORTANCE TO 
THE FAMILY 


[6] MAKE WORTHY FRIENDS 
[7] EARN YOUR OWN WAY 


[8] BE LOYAL TO YOUR COUN- 
TRY 


[9] ENJOY YOUR LIFE 
[10] HOLD FAST TO YOUR IDEALS 


[11] MAKE YOUR INFLUENCE 
COUNT 


[12] KEEP ON LEARNING 


[3] 
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“Molly Pitcher fired off a cannon, 
but there have been greater hero- 
ines since,” says Milton MacKaye, point- 
ing to the courage of public-school teach- 
ers who work in city slums. He writes in 
the Saturday Evening Post for April 6: 
“Children must go to school; the law 
requires it. And a school must have teach- 
ers. America has long accepted as a hero- 
ine the pioneer schoolmistress. . . . A 
heroine she was, but heroines are not all 
dead. Some of them teach in gangland 
.. . trying against overwhelming odds 
to dissolve the dangerous lumps in the 
melting pot.” 
Mr. MacKaye tells of one teacher in 
New York City who, after five years’ 
service, counts among her former pupils 
thirty boys who are now in Sing Sing. 
She teaches in a tall brick building sur- 
rounded by tenements and factories. 
Twenty-six hundred children are crowded 
into this schoolhouse, designed for seven 
hundred fewer. Eighty percent of the 
families in the district are on relief. Few 
of the parents are American born; most 
of them are illiterate; at best they are 
indifferent to education and at worst they 
are suspicious and combative. The older 
boys who are held in school by compul- 
sory attendance laws are likely to be full- 
fledged apprentices in crime, who can be 
handled only by tact, and even then are 
dangerous. Mr. MacKaye tells one ab- 
sorbing story after another of the prob- 
lems in human relations which this 
teacher must meet. He comments: 

“Tt is a little difficult to graft ideals 
on youngsters who come from homes 
where criminality is often a common- 
place and cynicism a normal way of 
thinking. They are born to dangerous 
realities, and a knowledge that life is a 
jungle where the wolf eats the rabbit. 
Government is to them the cop on the 
corner; government is also the ward 
politician who knows the judge.” 

How does a teacher find courage to 
stay in such a school? The work is dis- 
heartening; many of the children have 
no desire to learn. And yet, says Mr. 
MacKaye, “The job presents a challenge 
that gets the dander up: There must be 
some way to beat that antisocial back- 
ground.” These embattled teachers are 
sticking to their jobs. They may yet win. 


Ts Rep Brick ScHOOLHOUSE— 


Free Inquiry or Dogma?P— 
“Scholarship is under fire today from 
many directions,” says James B. Conant, 
president of Harvard, writing in the 
April Atlantic Monthly. Some of the 
criticism comes from those who have ac- 
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be but one answer to the question when 
put in this form. Social forces over which 
we have no control may conceivably sub- 
merge the entire learned world, but 
whether or not we go down fighting may 
be of vital significance to a subsequent 
generation. A common unifying faith is 
implicit in all the labors of those who are 
sincerely devoted to the creative activi- 
ties of the human mind. This is no time 
to minimize that faith; on the contrary, 
we should be well advised to make it 
more militant.” 


Freedom and the Child—The phi- 
losophy of the progressive schools is not 
that of John Dewey, as many have sup- 
posed, says Grace Adams. Writing in 
Scribner’s for March, this psychologist 
claims that the new education is based 
on the work of Sigmund Freud, father 
of psychoanalysis, and Alfred Adler, dis- 
coverer of the inferiority complex. She 
continues: “Since the guiding principle 
of psychoanalysis .. . is the hypothesis 
that severe repressions in childhood cause 
the most serious maladjustments of later 
life, the progressive educators, subscrib- 
ing wholeheartedly to these doctrines, 
evolved the logical corollary—that a 
child who has never been repressed at 
all will develop into the most normal and 
effective type of adult.” 

But Miss Adams says that children 
need a sense of stability and security 
more than they need unlimited freedom. 
“The most glamorous and exciting fig- 
ures in the child’s own conception of the 
universe are the strong and mighty 
grownups who, so he believes, control 
this universe. And the child’s true ‘inner 

nature’ craves the presence of such sure 
and purposeful creatures far more than 
it does artistic surroundings, attractive 
playthings, and the opportunity to be- 
have as it wishes... . 

“The progressive educators deserve a 
great deal of credit for their sincere cru- 
sade in the interest of the ‘inner nature’ 
of the child. But now, when few really 
modern children are in any danger of 
being too rudely repressed or too cruelly 
inhibited, the time has come for both 
teachers and parents to take a less ro- 
mantic and a more factual view of this 
same inner nature. They need to realize 
that the normal boy or girl is neither an 
artist, a rebel nor a scientist, but a some- 
what uncertain and puzzled youngster 
trying very earnestly to discover what 

this world is like and how he should be- 
have in relation to it.” 


An Evening 
with the 
Magazines 


cepted a final picture of the universe and 
object to the disconcerting results of in- 
quiry. Criticism also comes from social 
reformers who have a fixed set of ideas 
which they believe to be essential to the 
salvation of their nation; they ask the 
educational system to propagate these 
ideas without questioning them. But the 
great mass of the people have not taken 
the offensive against scholarship, altho 
they are raising searching questions. Mr. 
Conant recognizes the validity of some of 
the criticism of higher education, but be- 
lieves that on the whole the universities 
can defend their record. 

The university must make plain the 
extent of its service in the past. The task 
is made difficult by the fact that scholars 
have studied everything except the rec- 
ord of their own work. But studies can 
and should be made which will show how 
the spirit of free inquiry, with its refusal 
to accept dogmatic beliefs as final, has 
contributed to the advance of civiliza- 
tion. “Without a widespread appreciation 
of what the creative human spirit has 
accomplished,” says: Mr. Conant, “the 
forward advance will always be subject 
to the danger of being halted by a mob 
demanding dogma, not discussion, and 
crying for a ‘moratorium on research.’ ” 

The fundamental issue raised by the 
hostile critic, Mr. Conant believes, is 
this: “Is the next generation to find its 
values in some closed system of thought 
now complete or in the process of com- 
pletion, or will it push ahead with crea- 
tive work, unshaken in its faith in man’s 
intelligence? To all friends of learning 
and to all lovers of real liberty there can 


—Hazel Davis, Educational Re- 
search Service, NEA. 
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pete LAKE LouIsE, with its background of snow-crested peaks is a typical scene of the Rockies, parts 
of which the Indians with poetic eloquence called “the land of shining mountains.” For camping, fishing, 
and health-building rest and recreation, these majestic ranges may conveniently be reached by the teachers 
who attend the Denver convention of the National Education Association, June 30-July 5, 1935. 
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The Denver Convention 


HE PRO- 
GRAMS 
which Pres- 


ident Henry Les- 
ter Smith is pre- 
paring for the 
73rd annual con- 
vention of the 
NEA, June 30- 
July 5, will meet 
the high com- 
mendation of 
those who wish 
to see each session held to the line of a 
single purpose. The meetings of the Rep- 
resentative Assembly will be devoted 
solely to the business of the Association, 
no outside speakers being introduced ex- 
cept on the Wednesday morning sched- 
ule, when business deliberations will close 
at the end of the first hour and the re- 
mainder of the session be devoted to a 
panel discussion of The Needs of Youth. 
_ Wednesday evening six separate ses- 
sions will be held, each devoted to a single 
topic to be discussed in jury-panel. All 
general sessions will be brief. Only two 
speakers are scheduled on each of the 
three evening meetings devoted to ad- 
dresses. 

A conference of laymen in which 
schoolboard members are to be repre- 
sented will attract many friends of edu- 
cation outside the profession. 





Underwood & Underwood 
President Smith 


TENTATIVE PROGRAMS OF 
GENERAL SESSIONS 


{The program is incomplete because some par- 
ticipants who have been invited have not yet 
been heard from] 


Sunday, June 30, 5:00 p.m., Vesper Service 


Address—Francis J. McConnell, Resident 
Bishop, The Methodist Episcopal Church, 
New York, N. Y. 


(Monday, July 1, 9:00 a.m., General Session 


Addresses of Welcome—Mrs. Inez Johnson 
Lewis, state supt. of public instruction, Colo- 
ado, and Hon. Edwin C. Johnson, Governor 
of €olorado 


‘Respanse to Addresses of Welcome—Jesse H. 
Newlan, Lincoln School, Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


Pane] Discussion—Needs of Adult Education— 
Members of the panel: J. W. Studebaker, 
U. §. Commissioner of Education, chairman ; 
Marguerite Burnett, state director of adult 
education, Wilmington, Del.; Linda Eastman, 
librarian, Cleveland Public Library; Mrs. 
B. F. Langworthy, president, National Con- 
-gress of Parents and Teachers, Winnetka, III; 
Florence Hale, past president, NEA, editor, 
The Grade Teacher, New York, N. Y.; N. D. 
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Showalter, state supt. of schools, Olympia, 
Wash. 


Monday, July 1, 5:30 p.m., Life Membership 
Dinner in honor of J. W. Crabtree, secre- 
tary-emeritus of the NEA 


Monday, July 1, 8:15 p.m., General Session 


Address—Henry Lester Smith, president of the 
NEA, dean, School of Education, University 
of Indiana 


Tuesday, July 2, 9:00 a.m., The Representative 
Assembly—Business Session 


Tuesday, July 2, 9:00 a.m., General Session 


Address—William H. Kilpatrick, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University 


Address—A. J. Stoddard, president, Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, and supt. of schools, 
Providence, R. I. 


Tuesday, July 2, 8:00 p.m., General Session 


Address—Hon. Edward P. Costigan, U. S. Sen- 
ator from Colorado 


Address—John H. Finley, associate editor, New 
York Times 


Wednesday, July 3, 9:00 a.m., The Representa- 
tive Assembly and General Session 


Business Session—one hour. 


Panel Discussion—Needs of Youth—two hours. 
Members of the panel: C. S. Marsh, Amer- 
ican Council on Education; Goodwin Wat- 
son, Teachers College, Columbia University ; 
LeRoy E. Cowles, University of Utah; Er- 
nest D. Lewis, secretary, NEA Department 
of Secondary Education, New York, N. Y.; 
Katharine F. Lenroot, director, Children’s 
Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor; Robert 
N. Bush, president, Student Body, Colorado 
State College of Education, Greeley 


Wednesday, July 3, 8:00 p.m.,—Six Panel Dis- 
cussion Groups 


Academic Freedom—Members of the panel: 
Mrs. F. Blanche Preble, teacher, Chicago, 
chairman; Emily Tarbell, teacher, Syracuse, 
N. Y.; Arvie Eldred, secretary, New York 
State Teachers Assn.; H. M. Corning, supt. 
of schools, Colorado Springs, Colo.; John R. 
Nichols, executive dean, Southern Branch, 
University of Idaho, Pocatello 


Economic Status of the Teacher—Members of 
the panel: B. R. Buckingham, Boston, Mass., 
chairman; Cornelia Adair, elementary school 
principal, Richmond, Va.; Georgia Aiken, 
teacher, Cincinnati, Ohio; Sara Ewing, 
teacher, Indianapolis; J. V. Breitwieser, Uni- 
versity of North Dakota 


The Teacher as a Citizen—Members of the 
panel: Harold Hand, Stanford University, 
Calif., chairman; Kate Frank, president, 
Oklahoma Classroom Teachers Assn., Mus- 
kogee; Daisy Lord, president, NEA Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers, Waterbury, 
Conn.; M. Emma Brookes, president, NEA 
Department of Elementary School Principals, 
Cleveland, Ohio; L. Pearle Hibarger, county 
supt. Yakima, Wash. 


Education’s Oldest Challenge: Character— 
Members of the panel: A. L. Threlkeld, supt. 
of schools, Denver, chairman; Charles Rice, 
supt. of schools, Portland, Ore.; R. C. T. 
Jacobs, elementary school principal, Dallas, 
Texas; Lois Coffey Mossman, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; Lee Kirkpatrick, 
supt. of schools, Paris, Ky.; Faye Read, 
teacher, Pueblo, Colo.; Edythe J. Brown, 
elementary principal, South Bend, Ind. 

Credit Unions—Members of the panel: Roy F. 
Bergengren, managing director, Credit Unions 
National Association, Boston, Mass., chair- 
man; C. R. Orchard, Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D. C.; J. D. Williams, 
principal, Avondale School, Birmingham, Ala. ; 
L. A. Pinkney, manager, Teachers Credit 
Union, Kansas City, Mo.; Georgia Parsons, 
president, Los Angeles Teachers Credit 
Union 


The Teacher’s Health—Members of the panel: 
Thomas D. Wood, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, chairman; Mary D. Barnes, 
secretary, NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers, Elizabeth, N. J.; Isabel L. Eckles, 
supt. of schools, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 


Thursday, July 4, 9:00 a.m., The Representa- 
tive Assembly—Business Session 


Thursday, July 4, 9:00 a.m., General Session 
Address—F. B. Knight, University of Iowa 


Address—F rederick M. Hunter, chancelor, Uni- 
versity of Denver 


Thursday, July 4, 8:00 p.m., General Session 
Address—Hon. Paul V. McNutt, Governor of 
Indiana 


Report of Elections Committee and Introduc- 
tion of the New President 


Friday, July 5—Entertainment under the Aus- 
pices of Colorado Convention Committee 


A new type of education takes its place 
in convention discussions at the Denver 
meeting when the educational advisers of 
the CCC Camps will meet in conference 
under the direction of L. W. Rogers, edu- 
cational adviser of the Eighth Corps 
Area, Fort Sam Houston, Texas, and a 
former officer of the NEA. 

While the formal program will close 
with the Thursday evening general ses- 
sion, Friday will be devoted to en- 
tertainment 
planned by the 
teachers of Den- 
ver and Colo- 
rado. Arrange- 
ments for these 
activities are be- 
ing carried out by 
an all-state com- 
mittee of which 
Superintendent 
A.L. Threlkeld is 
chairman. 





Superintendent Threlkeld 
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Come to 


THOUSAND vacation delights await 
A teachers who attend the 73rd annual 
convention of the National Education 
Association at Denver, June 30-July 5. Auto- 
mobile highway, railroad, bus, and airplane, 
each has its peculiar advantages. Those who 
expect to visit the national parks should write 
to the National Park Service, Department of 
the Interior, Washington, D. C., for a free 
copy of “Glimpses of Our National Parks.” 

Because of the great variations in rates via 
the several routes, complete information should 
be sought thru local railroad agents. Summer 
excursion tickets to Denver will be lower than 
the usual convention rates. /dentification cer- 
tificates will not be used. The map on the oppo- 
site page shows the routes of western railroads, 
and will be of help in planning tours. Tickets 
to Denver and return may be obtained to 
include practically any of the summer play- 
grounds. 

The Canadian Pacific features Lake Louise 
and Banff. A four- or six-day stop-over there, 
including hotel accommodations and a 142- 
mile motor trip, may be had at additional cost. 
This railroad joins with the Canadian National 
in suggesting a side trip to Alaska. 

The Canadian National offers trips thru 
Canada’s Rockies to Vancouver and Victoria, 
thence north to Prince Rupert by steamer on 
the sheltered fiords of the Pacific. This per- 
mits a seven-day stop-over at Jasper Park. 

Glacier National Park lies on the route of 
the Great Northern. One- to four-day tours 
may be taken thru the Park. These include an 
automobile ride over the spectacular Going- 
to-the-Sun highway. Many persons proclaim 


Denver 


this highway the most scenic in America. 

The Northern Pacific is one of the gateways 
to Yellowstone, land of geysers, rainbow- 
colored terraces, boiling pools, wild animals, 
mountains, lakes, rivers, and waterfalls. Yel- 
lowstone is so near’to Denver that conven- 
tioners may make a side trip to this wonder 
of the world at relatively small expense. 

The Northwestern-Union Pacific offers two 
post-convention tours. The first, of nine days, 
includes Estes Park and the Rocky Mountain 
National Park. A fourteen-day tour includes 
Yellowstone, Salt Lake City, Royal Gorge, and 
Colorado Springs. The tourist may continue 
westward to the Yosemite National Park 
among the Sierras. The Northwestern-Union 
Pacific’s special NEA convention folder will 
interest delegates. 

The NEA convention bulletin of the Rock 
Island is replete with suggestions. This line 
features the vacation points nearest the con- 
vention city, such as Colorado Springs, Mani- 
tou, the unique Garden of the Gods, Cave of 
the Winds, Seven Falls, North and South 
Cheyenne Canyons. From Colorado Springs is 
easy access to Pikes Peak, without a climb or 
ride to the top of which, the Denver trip is 
but half a Colorado visit. 

Tours by way of the Santa Fe will feature 
the Grand Canyon, the Petrified Forest, and 
the Painted Desert. Denver is at the threshold 
of the Southwest where delegates may visit 
historic Old Santa Fe, the Indian pueblos, and 
relics of the first men in America. To some, the 
dude ranches of Arizona will appeal. 

Key to photos: [1] Old Faithful [2] Seven Falls [3] Yel- 


lowstone Falls [4] Royal Gorge [5] Mountain Tops [6] Lake 
McDonald [7] Road to Pikes Peak [8] Grand Canyon 
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A vacation suggestion of the Milwau- 
kee Road is a tour to Yellowstone Park 
which includes Salt Lake City and Colo- 
rado Springs. By way of this route 
conventioners may visit Seattle, Mt. 
Rainier, Mt. Baker, and Alaska. 

The Burlington Route features excur- 
sions to the Black Hills, Yellowstone and 
Glacier Parks. 

The Royal Gorge and Moffatt Tunnel 
are on the route of the Denver and Rio 
Grande from Denver to Salt Lake City 
and the West. 

Those who wish may include the 
Panama Canal or Hawaii or Alaska. The 
steamers of the Panama Pacific Line re- 
turn thru the Canal with a stop-over at 
glamorous Havana. Cool trails beneath 
the midnight sun will tempt some to 
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Alaska via the Alaska Steamship Co. 

Other teachers will wish to combine 
with the convention a period of serious 
professional study. Many educational 
opportunities are available in Colorado 
and the West. The University of Den- 
ver, in addition to its regular graduate 
and undergraduate courses, is offering 
special summer features. 

A combination of vacation and sum- 
mer school may be found at the Univer- 
sity of Colorado, Boulder, where organ- 
ized hikes, week-end outings, visits to 
glaciers, automobile excursions, moun- 
tain climbing may be enjoyed. Inter- 
mission from July 1 to July 5 makes the 
combination of the NEA convention and 
the summer school a practical one. 

At Colorado College, Colorado Springs, 
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a faculty of national prominence will 
offer eight-week courses in graduate and 
undergraduate instruction. 

Sixty-five miles from Denver on paved 
highways near the mountains and vaca- 
tion playgrounds is located the Colorado 
State College at Fort Collins. Here 
three short terms will enable the stu- 
dent to select a summer course of a 
length suited to his convenience. 

Readers may consult the advertising 
columns of THE JoURNAL for additional 
information regarding railroad trips and 
educational opportunities that may be 
combined with the Denver convention. 
Such information may be obtained also 
from M. E. Rowley, Denver Convention 
Bureau. Hotel accommodations are fully 
described on another page in this issue. 
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HIS table summarizes the find- 

ings of the Research Division’s 
biennial survey of salaries paid city 
school employees. The survey this 
year included 1989 cities and upwards 
of 400,000 school employees. Data 
given in this table show how varied 
conditions are, with respect to teach- 
ers’ salaries, in various parts of the 
United States and in cities of vary- 
ing populations. They also give gen- 
eral median salaries for the United 
States as a whole. 

In using median figures of this type 
two cautions should be borne in mind. 
First, any average, by its very nature, 
fails to reveal extreme conditions. 
The medians given for any state or for 
the United States simply mean that 
approximately one-half of the teach- 
ers covered in the survey receive less 
than the salaries indicated and the 
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other half receives more than the 
salaries indicated. 

Second, such data as these, while 
useful for making interstate com- 
parisons, represent merely the start- 
ing point in such comparisons. Great 
contrasts exist in the different parts 
of the country with reference to the 
standards of teachers’ salaries. To 
some extent, however, these contrasts 
are offset by differences in the cost of 
living in various parts of the country. 
Furthermore, there is a definite ten- 
dency for the states and cities paying 
higher salaries to require distinctly 
higher standards of training, experi- 
ence, and skill for their teachers. The 
higher salaries thus represent an 
investment in a higher quality of 
teaching service. 


1 Figures in parentheses in columns 2, 5, &, 
11, and 14 indicate the total number of city 
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school systems of each size in the various 
states. Figures not in parentheses in columns 
2, 5, 8, 11 and 14 give the number of cities re- 
porting in this survey. 


2 Those not familiar with the term median 
may look upon it as having, for ordinary pur- 
es, the same general significance as the 
amiliar average. More specifically, the best 
paid 50 per cent of a group of teachers receive 
salaries equal to, or greater then the median 
salary res the poorest paid 50 per cent of a 
group of teachers receive salaries equal to, or 
less than the median. A minus sign (—) be- 
fore a median figure means that an exact 
median cannot be calculated from the infor- 
mation given, but is somewhat below the sum 
following the minus sign. In certain cases 
data were insufficient to justify the calcula- 
tion of medians. In these cases medians are 
omitted. The general rule for reporting me- 
dians followed in the above table is as follows: 
when as many as ten cities of a given popula- 
tion group in a single state report, or when 
50 per cent or more of all cities of a given size 
in a state report, a median is calculated. 


3Includes teachers of vocational high- 
schools. 


4 Includes kindergarten teachers. 
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HE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSO- 
"| carton is incorporated under a 
special act of Congress approved 
June 30, 1906. This Congressional char- 
ter took the place of earlier forms of 
organization. It goes into considerable 
detail. As the demand arises for changes, 
members of Congress point out that the 
charter should be simplified and short- 
ened by transferring matters of detail to 
the bylaws, which the Association is free 
to amend without going to Congress. 
Accordingly the following proposal for 
simplifying the charter has been pre- 
pared. It has the approval of the Com- 
mittee on Amending the Charter, and 
the Committee on Reorganization. 
This proposed simplification does not 
in any way change the Association’s form 
of organization or its method of opera- 


The Charter as It Now Is 
AN ACT TO INCORPORATE THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 


America in Congress assembled: 


SecTIon 1. That the following-named persons, who are now officers and directors 


Simplifying the Association’s Charter 


tion. It merely transfers certain matters 
from the charter to the bylaws with no 
change whatever except as indicated in 
the second column. 

The Representative Assembly at its 
Washington meeting in 1934 ordered the 
appointment of a Committee on Amend- 
ing the Charter which was instructed to 
seek from Congress a change in the char- 
ter removing Life Directors from the 
Board of Directors. Since the power to 
amend the charter is entirely in the 
hands of Congress, this committee took 
the matter up with certain members of 
that body. These members point out that 
Congress should not and cannot give the 
time necessary for consideration of 
changes in details of the organization of 
incorporated societies, and that therefore 
these provisions should be removed from 


the charter and placed in the bylaws, 
which can be amended by our Associa- 
tion without going to Congress 

This appears to be the method by 
which we may handle most effectively 
and most successfully the question of 
Life Directors. Under the proposed sim- 
plification the provision relating to di- 
rectors would be transferred from the 
charter to the bylaws where it can be 
dealt with by the regular processes of 
amendment. 

Accordingly this proposed revision is 
here published in parallel columns so 
that it can be studied before the Denver 
Convention. The charter and bylaws in 
full may be found in the 1934 Proceed- 
ings, pages 803-818. 


Sections of Charter in Accordance with Proposed 


Revision 


(Notes in parentheses indicate the locations in the by- 
laws to which portions of the charter will be transferred 
according to this plan. 


Sections markec 10 Cc e” 
Sect ked “r hang 


would be kept in the charter as they are.) 


and trustees of the National Educational Association, a corporation organized in the 
year eighteen hundred and eighty-six, under the Act of General Incorporation of the 
Revised Statutes of the District of Columbia, viz: Nathan C. Schaeffer, Eliphalet Oram 
Lyte, John W. Lansinger, of Pennsylvania; Isaac W. Hill, of Alabama; Arthur J. 
Matthews, of Arizona; John H. Hinemon, George B. Cook, of Arkansas; Joseph O’Con- 
nor, Josiah L. Pickard, Arthur H. Chamberlain, of California; Aaron Gove, Ezekiel 
H. Cook, Lewis C. Greenlee, of Colorado; Charles H. Keyes, of Connecticut; George 
W, Twitmyer, of Delaware; J. Ormond Wilson, William T. Harris, Alexander T. Stuart, 
of the District of Columbia; Clem Hampton, of Florida; William M. Slaton, of Georgia; 
Frances Mann, of Idaho; J. Stanley Brown, Albert G. Lane, Charles I. Parker, John W. 
Cook, Joshua Pike, Albert R. Taylor, Joseph A. Mercer, of Illinois; Nebraska Cropsey, 
Thomas A. Mott, of Indiana; John D. Benedict, of Indian Territory; John F. Riggs, 
Ashley V. Storm, of Iowa; John W. Spindler, Jasper N. Wilkinson, A. V. Jewett, Luther 
D. Whittemore, of Kansas; William Henry Bartholomew, of Kentucky; Warren Easton, 
of Louisiana; John S. Locke, of Maine; M. Bates Stephens, of Maryland; Charles W. 
Eliot, Mary H. Hunt, Henry T. Bailey, of Massachusetts; Hugh A. Graham, Charles 
G. White, William H. Elson, of Michigan; William F. Phelps, Irwin Shepard, John A. 
Cranston, of Minnesota; Robert B. Fulton, of Mississippi; F. Louis Soldan, James M. 
Greenwood, William J. Hawkins, of Missouri; Oscar J. Craig, of Montana; George L. 
Towne, of Nebraska; Joseph E. Stubbs, of Nevada; James E. Klock, of New Hampshire ; 
James M. Green, John Enright, of New Jersey; Charles M. Light, of New Mexico; 
James H. Canfield, Nicholas Murray Butler, William H. Maxwell, Charles R. Skinner, 
Albert P. Marble, James C. Byrnes, of New York; James Y. Joyner, Julius Isaac Foust, 
of North Carolina; Pitt Gordon Knowlton, of North Dakota; Oscar T. Corson, Jacob 
A. Shawan, Wells L. Griswold, of Ohio; Edgar S. Vaught, Andrew R. Hickham, of 
Oklahoma; Charles Carroll Stratton, Edwin D. Ressler, of Oregon; Thomas W. Bicknell, 
Walter Ballou Jacobs, of Rhode Island; David B. Johnson, Robert P. Pell, of South 
Carolina; Moritz Adelbert Langer, of South Dakota; Eugene F. Turner, of Tennessee ; 
Lloyd E. Wolf, of Texas; David H. Christensen, of Utah; Henry O. Wheeler, Isaac 
Thomas, of Vermont; Joseph L. Jarman, of Virginia; Edward T. Mathes, of Wash- 
ington; T. Marcellus Marshall, Lucy Robinson, of West Virginia; Lorenzo D. Harvey, 
of Wisconsin; Thomas T. Tynan, of Wyoming; Cassia Patton, of Alaska; Frank H. Ball, 
of Porto Rico; Arthur F. Griffiths, of Hawaii; C. H. Maxson, of the Philippine Islands; 
and such other persons as now are or may hereafter be associated with them as officers 
or members of said Association, are hereby incorporated and declared to be a body 
corporate of the District of Columbia by the name of the “National Education Asso- 
ciation of the United States,” and by that name shall be known and have a perpetual 
succession with the powers, limitations, and restrictions herein contained. 
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Section 2. That the purpose and objects of the said corporation shall be to elevate 
the character and advance the interests of the profession of teaching and to promote 
the cause of education in the United States. This corporation shall include the National 
Council of Education and the following departments, and such others as may hereafter 
be created by organization or consolidation, to wit: The Departments, first, of Su- 
perintendence; second, of Normal Schools; third, of Elementary Education; fourth, 
of Higher Education; fifth, of Manual Training; sixth, of Art Education; seventh, of 
Kindergarten Education; eighth, of Music Education; ninth, of Secondary Education; 
tenth, of Business Education; eleventh, of Child Study; twelfth, of Physical Educa- 
tion; thirteenth, of Natural Science Instruction; fourteenth, of School Administration; 
fifteenth, the Library Department; sixteenth, of Special Education; seventeenth, of 
Indian Education; the powers and duties and the numbers and names of these depart- 
ments and of the National Council of Education may be changed or abolished at the 
pleasure of the corporation, as provided in its bylaws. 


Section 3. That the said corporation shall further have power to have and to use a 
common seal, and to alter and change the same at its pleasure; to sue or to be sued 
in any court of the United States, or other court of competent jurisdiction; to make 
bylaws not inconsistent with the provisions of this act or of the Constitution of the 
United States; to take or receive, whether by gift, grant, devise, bequest, or purchase, 
any real or personal estate, and to hold, grant, convey, hire, or lease the same for the 
purpose of its incorporation; and to accept and administer any trust of real or personal 
estate for any educational purpose within the objects of the corporation. 


Section 4. That all real property of the corporation within the District of Columbia 
which shall be used by the corporation for the educational or other purposes of the 
corporation as aforesaid other than the purposes of producing income, and all personal 
property and funds of the corporation held, used, or invested for educational purposes 
aforesaid, or to produce income to be used for such purposes, shall be exempt from 
taxation; provided, however, That this exemption shall not apply to any property of 
the corporation which shall not be used for, or the income of which shall not be applied 
to, the educational purposes of the corporation; and, provided further, That the cor- 
poration shall annually file, with the Commissioner of Education of the United States, 
a report in writing, stating in detail the property, real and personal, held by the cor- 
poration, and the expenditure or other use or disposition of the same, or the income 
thereof, during the preceding year. 


Section 5. That the membership of the said corporation shall consist of three classes 
of members—viz, active, associate, and corresponding—whose qualifications, terms of 
membership, rights, and obligations shall be prescribed by the bylaws of the corporation. 


Section 6. That the officers of the said corporation shall be a President, twelve 


Vicepresidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, a Board of Directors, an Executive Committee, 
and a Board of Trustees. 


The Board of Directors shall consist of the President, the First Vicepresident, the 
Secretary, the Treasurer, the Chairman of the Board of Trustees, and one additional 
member from each state, territory, or district, to be elected by the active members for 
the term of one year, or until their successors are chosen, and of all Life Directors of 
the National Educational Association. The United States Commissioner of Education 
and all former Presidents of the said Association, now living, and all future Presidents 


of the Association hereby incorporated, at the close of their respective terms of office, 
shall be members of the Board of Directors for life. 


The Board of Directors shall have power to fill all vacancies in their own body; 
shall have in charge the general interests of the corporation, excepting those herein 
instrusted to the Board of Trustees; and shall possess such other powers as shall 
be conferred upon them by the bylaws of the corporation. 


The Executive Committee shall consist of five members, as follows: the President of 
the Association, the First Vicepresident, the Treasurer, the Chairman of the Board of 


Trustees, and a member of the Association, to be chosen annually by the Board of 
Directors, to serve one year. 


The said committee shall have authority to represent, and to act for the Board of 
Directors in the intervals between the meetings of that body, to the extent of carrying 


out the legislation adopted by the Board of Directors under general directions as may 
be given by said Board. 


The Board of Trustees shall consist of four members elected by the Board of Direc- 


tors for the term of four years, and the President of the Association, who shall be a 
member exofficio during his term of office. 


At the first meeting of the Board of Directors, held during the annual meeting of 
the Association at which they were elected, they shall elect one trustee for the term of 
four years. All vacancies occurring in said Board of Trustees, whether by resignation 
or otherwise, shall be filled by the Board of Directors for the unexpired term; and the 


absence of a Trustee from two successive annual meetings of the board shall forfeit his 
membership. 
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No change 


No change 


No change 


Section 5. The qualifications, classifications, rights, and 
obligations of members of said corporation shall be pre- 
scribed in the bylaws of the corporation. 


Section 6. The bylaws of said corporation shall pro- 
vide for the selection of its officers, and prescribe their 
powers and duties. 


(Transferred to bylaws, Article II, Section 1(a).) 


(Transferred to bylaws, Article II, Section 1(b).) 


(Transferred to bylaws, Article III, Section 4(a). Slightly 
reworded as follows.) 

SecTIon 4. (a) The Board of Directors shall have power 
to fill all vacancies in their own body and shall have in 
charge the general interests of the corporation, excepting 
those intrusted to the Board of Trustees. 


(Transferred to bylaws, Article II, Section 1(c).) 


(Transferred to bylaws, Article III, Section 5(a).) 


(Transferred to bylaws, Article II, Section 1(d).) 


(Transferred to bylaws, Article III, Section 4(b).) 
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SecTIon 7. That the invested fund now known as the “Permanent Fund of the Na- 
tional Educational Association,” when transferred to the corporation hereby created 
shall be held by such corporation as a Permanent Fund and shall be in charge of the 
Board of Trustees, who shall provide for the safekeeping and investment of such fund, 


and of all other funds which the corporation may receive by donation, bequest, or 
devise. 


No part of the principal of such Permanent Fund or its accretions shall be expended, 
except by a two-thirds vote of the active members of the Association present at any 
annual meeting, upon the recommendation of the Board of Trustees, after such recom- 
mendation has been approved by vote of the Board of Directors, and after printed 
notice of the proposed expenditure has been mailed to all active members of the Asso- 
ciation. The income of the Permanent Fund shall be used only to meet the cost of 
maintaining the organization of the Association and of publishing its annual volume of 
Proceedings, unless the terms of the donation, bequest, or devise shall otherwise specify, 
or the Board of Directors shall otherwise order. It shall also be the duty of the Board 
of Trustees to issue orders on the Treasurer for the payment of all bills approved by 
the Board of Directors, or by the President and Secretary of the Association acting 
under the authority of the Board of Directors. When practicable, the Board of Trus- 
tees shall invest, as part of the Permanent Fund, all surplus funds exceeding $500 that 
shall remain in the hands of the Treasurer after paying the expenses of the Association 
for the previous year, and providing for the fixed expenses and for all appropriations 
made by the Board of Directors for the ensuing year, 


The Board of Trustees shall elect the Secretary of the Association, who shall be 
Secretary of the Executive Committee, and shall fix the compensation and the term of 
his office for a period not to exceed four years. 


Section 8. That the principal office of the said corporation shall be in the city of 
Washington, D. C.; Provided, That the meeting of the corporation, its officers, com- 
mittees, and departments, may be held, and that its business may be transacted, and an 
office or offices may be maintained, elsewhere, within the United States, as may be 
determined by the Board of Directors, or otherwise in accordance with the bylaws. 


SecTION 9. That the charter, constitution, and bylaws of the National Educational 
Association shall continue in full force and effect until the charter granted by this act 
shall be accepted by such Association at the next annual meeting of the Association, and 
until new bylaws shall be adopted; and that the present officers, directors, and trustees 
of said Association shall continue to hold office and perform their respective duties as 
such until the expiration of terms for which they were severally elected or appointed, 
and until their successors are elected. That at such annual meeting the active members 
of the National Educational Association, then present, may organize and proceed to 
accept the charter granted by this act and adopt bylaws, to elect officers to succeed 
those whose terms have expired or are about to expire, and generally to organize the 
“National Education Association of the United States”; and that the Board of Trustees 
of the corporation hereby incorporated shall thereupon, if the charter granted by this 
act be accepted, receive, take over, and enter into possession, custody, and management 
of all property, real and personal, of the corporation heretofore known as the National 
Educational Association incorporated as aforesaid, under the Revised Statutes of the 
District of Columbia, and all its rights, contracts, claims, and property of every kind 
and nature whatsoever, and the several officers, directors, and trustees of such last- 
named Association, or any other person having charge of any of the securities, funds, 
books, or property thereof, real or personal, shall on demand deliver the same to the 
proper officers, directors, or trustees of the corporation hereby created. 
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SecTIon 7. That the invested fund now known as the 
“Permanent Fund of the National Educational Associa- 
tion,” when transferred to the corporation hereby created, 
shall be held by such corporation as a Permanent Fund 
and shall be in charge of the Board of Trustees, who shall 
provide for the safekeeping and investment of such fund, 
and of all other funds which the corporation may receive 
by donation, bequest, or devise. Provided, said corpora- 
tion may by its bylaws make other and different pro- 
visions for the custody, control, management, sale, mort- 
gage, or other disposition of said funds. 


(Transferred to bylaws, Article III, Section 6(b). Slightly 
reworded as follows: ) 

(b) In providing for the safekeeping and investment 
of the Permanent Fund of this Association by the Board 
of Trustees no part of the principal of such Permanent 
Fund or its accretions shall be expended, except by a 
two-thirds vote of the active members of the Association 
present at any annual meeting, upon the recommendation 
of the Board of Trustees, after such recommendation has 
been approved by vote of the Board of Directors, and 
after printed notice of the proposed expenditure has been 
mailed to all active members of the Association. The in- 
come of the Permanent Fund shall be used only to meet 
the cost of maintaining the organization of the Associa- 
tion and of publishing its annual volume of Proceedings, 
unless the terms of the donation, bequest, or devise shall 
otherwise specify, or the Board of Directors shall other- 
wise order. It shall also be the duty of the Board of 
Trustees to issue orders on the Treasurer for the payment 
of all bills approved by the Board of Directors, or by the 
President and Secretary of the Association acting under 
the authority of the Board of Directors. When prac- 
ticable, the Board of Trustees shall invest, as part of the 
Permanent Fund, all surplus funds exceeding $500 that 
shall remain in the hands of the Treasurer after paying 
the expenses of the Association for the previous year, and 
providing for the fixed expenses and for all appropria- 


tions made by the Board of Directors for the ensuing 
year. 


The Board of Trustees shal] elect the Secretary of the 
Association, who shall be Secretary of the Executive 
Committee, and shall fix the compensation and the term 
of his office for a period not to exceed four years. 


Section 8. That the principal office of the said cor- 
poration shall be in the city of Washington, D. C.; Pro- 
vided, That the meeting of the corporation, its officers, 
committees, and departments, may be held, and that its 
business may be transacted, and an office or offices may 
be maintained, elsewhere, within the United States, as 
may be determined in accordance with the bylaws. 


SecTIon 9. That the charter, constitution, and bylaws 
of the National Educational Association shall continue 
in full force and effect until the charter granted by this 
act shall be accepted by such Association at the next 
annual meeting of the Association, and until new bylaws 
shall be adopted; and that the present officers, directors, 
and trustees of said Association shall continue to hold 
office and perform their respective duties as such until 
the expiration of terms for which they were severally 
elected or appointed, and until their successors are elected. 
That at such annual meeting the active members of the 
National Educational Association, then present, may or- 
ganize and proceed to accept the charter granted by this 
act and adopt bylaws, to elect officers to succeed those 
whose terms have expired or are about to expire, and 
generally to organize the “National Education Associa- 
tion of the United States”; and that the Board of Trus- 
tees of the corporation hereby incorporated shall there- 
upon, if the charter granted by this act be accepted, 
receive, take over, and enter into possession, custody, 
and management of all property, real and personal, of 
the corporation heretofore known as the National Edu- 
cational Association incorporated as aforesaid, under the 
Revised Statutes of the District of Columbia, and all its 
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Provided, That a verified certificate executed by the presiding officer and secretary of 
such annual meeting, showing the acceptance of the charter granted by this act by the 
National Educational Association, shall be legal evidence of the fact, when filed with 
the Recorder of Deeds of the District of Columbia; and, provided further, That in the 
event of the failure of the Association to accept the charter granted by this act at said 
annual meeting then the charter of the National Educational Association and its incor- 
porate existence shall be and are hereby extended until the thirty-first day of July, 
nineteen hundred and eight, and at any time before said date its charter may be 


extended in the manner and form provided by the general corporation of the District 
of Columbia. 


Section 10. That the rights of creditors of the said existing corporation, known as 
the National Educational Association, shall not in any manner be impaired by the 
passage of this act, or the transfer of the property heretofore mentioned, nor shall any 
liability or obligation, or payment of any sum due or to become due, or any claim or 
demand, in any manner, or for any cause existing against the said existing corporation, 
be released or impaired; and the corporation hereby incorporated is declared to succeed 
to the obligations and liabilities, and to be held liable to pay and discharge all of its 
debts, liabilities and contracts of the said corporation so existing, to the same effect as 
if such new corporation had itself incurred the obligation or liability to pay such debts 
or damages, and no action or proceeding before any court or tribunal shall be deemed 
to have abated or been discontinued by reason of this act. 


SEcTION 11. That Congress may from time to time alter, repeal, or modify this act of 


incorporation, but no contract or individual right made or acquired shall thereby be 
divested or impaired. 


SEcTION 12. That said corporation may provide, by amendment to its bylaws, that 
the powers of the active members exercised at the annual meeting in the election of 
officers and the transaction of business shall be vested in and exercised by a representa- 
tive assembly composed of delegates apportioned, elected, and governed in accordance 
with the provisions of the bylaws adopted by said corporation. 


By the time the May JourRNAL reaches 


particularly those members who have 


rights, contracts, claims, and property of every kind and 
nature whatsoever, and the several officers, directors, and 
trustees of such last-named Association, or any other 
person having charge of any of the securities, funds, 
books, or property thereof, real or personal, shall on de- 
mand deliver the same to the proper officers, directors, 
or trustees of the corporation hereby created. Provided, 
that this corporation may by its bylaws make other and 
different provisions for the custody, control, manage- 
ment, sale, mortgage, or other disposition of its property, 
Provided further, That a verified certificate executed by 
the presiding officer and secretary of such annual meet- 
ing, showing the acceptance of the charter granted by 
this act by the National Educational Association, shall 
be legal evidence of the fact, when filed with the Recorder 
of Deeds of the District of Columbia; and, provided 
further, That in the event of the failure of the Association 
to accept the charter granted by this act at said annual 
meeting then the charter of the National Educational 
Association and its incorporate existence shall be and are 
hereby extended until the thirty-first day of July, nineteen 
hundred and eight, and at any time before said date its 
charter may be extended in the manner and form pro- 
vided by the general corporation of the District of 
Columbia. 


No change 


No change 


No change 


as early as possible so that the Commit- 


the members of the Association nearly 
all of the delegates for the Representa- 
tive Assembly of 1935 will have been 
chosen. Members of the Association and 
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been elected as delegates should give this 
matter very careful consideration. Com- 
ments and suggestions should be sent to 
the chairman of either of the Committees 


Committee on Amending the Cherter 

R. T. Shaw, chairman 
1327 Real Estate Trust Building 
Philadelpnia, Pennsylvania 

L. Frazer Banks 

M. Emma Brookes 

Fred D. Cram 

Mrs. Myrtle Hooper Dahl 

Sara C. Ewing 

H. Claude Hardy 


tees may have a chance to consider them 
and make changes in the proposed plan 
in whatever way seems necessary and 
desirable. 


Committee on Reorganization 


E. E. Oberholtzer, chairman 
Superintendent of Schools 
Houston, Texas 

Cornelia S. Adair 

Daisy Lord 

Birdine Merrill 

Robert C. Moore 

R. T. Shaw 

William S. Taylor 
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Notes and Announcements 


Register at Den- 
ver—aAll members of 
the Association who at- 
tend the Denver con- 
vention are urged to 
register at convention 
headquarters, where 
they will receive the 
official program and 
convention badge. 
There is no registration 
fee, this being a part of 
the regular services of 
the Association. 

Official delegates 
to the Denver con- 
vention—Blanks were 
sent early in May to 





Randall Con- 
don Foster, 
the Associa- 
tion’s youngest 
life member, is 
a grandson of 


the late Dr affiliated associations, 
Pai calling for lists of offi- 
Condon cial delegates to the 


Denver convention. 
These lists should be returned to Secre- 
tary Willard E. Givens, 1201 16th St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C., before June 
10. 

The Columbia River Highway— 
Since the publication in the March Jour- 
NAL of the map showing automobile 
routes for use in connection with the 
Denver meeting, attention has been 
called to the Columbia River Highway, 
a beautiful scenic route running east 
from Portland, connecting with the high- 
way from Seattle to Boise. 

In preparation for Denver—A 
book entitled Colorado by Arthur H. 
Carhart published by Coward-McCann, 
Inc., 55 5th Avenue, New York, N. Y., 
would add much to the joy of the trip 
to Denver. 

“The Schools Weathering a 
Storm,” [see pages 149-52] is the last 
in a series of JouRNAL articles dealing 
with the history of the school, by Charles 
A. Beard and William G. Carr. The en- 
tire series has been reprinted under the 
title Schools in the Story of Culture and 
may be secured from the National Edu- 
cation Association, 1201 16th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C., at the following 
prices: Single copies, 25¢ each. Discounts 
for quantities as follows: 2 to 9 copies, 
10 percent; 10 to 99 copies, 25 percent; 
100 or more copies, 3314 percent. Cash 
must accompany all orders for less 
than $1. 

Proposed changes in charter and 
bylaws—tThe following amendments to 
the Association charter were proposed at 
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the Washington convention to be acted 
upon at the Denver convention. If the 
proposed simplification of the charter 





B. Coss, secretary of the Texas State 
¢ Teachers Association. 


[published on pages 165-8 of this issue] 
is adopted, these proposed amendments 
would apply to the charter provisions as 
they are transferred to the bylaws. These 
amendments to the charter were pro- 
posed by R. T. Shaw, Philadelphia: 

Amend paragraph 2, Section 6, of the 
charter by striking out the following 
sentences: 


The Board of Directors shall consist of the 
President, the First Vicepresident, the Secretary, 
the Treasurer, the Chairman of the Board of 
Trustees, and one additional member from each 
state, territory, or district, to be elected by the 
active members for the term of one year, or 
until their successors are chosen, and of all 
Life Directors of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. The United States Commissioner of 
Education, and all former Presidents of the 
said Association now living, and all future 
Presidents of the Association hereby incor- 
porated, at the close of their respective terms 
of office, shall be members of the Board of 
Directors for life. 


And amending this paragraph to read: 


The Board of Directors shall consist of the 
President, the First Vicepresident, the Secretary, 
the Treasurer, the Chairman of the Board of 
Trustees, and one additional member from each 
state, territory, or district, to be elected by the 
active members for the term of one year, or 
until their successors are chosen. The Board of 


Directors shall have the power to fill all vacan- 
cies in their own body; shall have in charge 
the general interests of the corporation, except- 
ing those herein intrusted to the Board of 
Trustees; and shall possess such other powers 
as shall be conferred upon them by the bylaws 
of the corporation. 


Amend paragraph 2, Section 7, of the 
charter, which now reads: 


The Board of Trustees shall elect the Secre- 
tary of the Association, who shall be Secretary 
of the Executive Committee, and shall fix the 
compensation and the term of his office for a 
period not to exceed four years. 


To read: 


The Board of Directors shall elect the Secre- 
tary of the Association, who shall be the Sec- 
retary of the Executive Committee, and shall 
fix the compensation and the term of his office 
for a period not to exceed four years. 


Amendments to the Association bylaws 
were proposed at the Washington con- 
vention to be acted upon at the Denver 
convention. The following amendment 
was proposed by R. T. Shaw: 

Amend Article II, Section 2, of the 
bylaws by striking out the following 
sentence: 


The candidates for President, Treasurer, 
member of Board of Directors from each state, 
territory, or district, respectively, and the 
eleven candidates for the office of Vicepresident 
receiving the highest number of votes shall be 
declared elected. 


And in lieu thereof insert the follow- 
ing: 
The elections shall be by the method of 


preferential voting and the rules of the Propor- 
tional Representation League shall govern. 


The amended section would then read: 


At the first business meeting of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly on the second day of the 
annual meeting of the Association, nominations 
for the following offices shall be made: Presi- 
dent, Vicepresident, and Treasurer. Candidates 
for said offices shall be nominated from the 
floor upon roll call of the states. On the first 
day of the annual meeting of the Association 
the delegates of each state, territory, and dis- 
trict of the United States shall nominate one 
person for member of the Board of Directors 
and the name of such person shall be reported 
to the Representative Assembly at the first 
business meeting upon roll call of the states 
On the fourth day of the annual meeting offi 
cers shall be elected from the candidates by 
the delegates to the Representative Assembly 
by ballot. Said ballots shall be printed and shall 
contain the names of all nominees as provided 
above. Polls for voting shall be open from 8 
A. M. to 6 P. M., at such place or places as the 
president of the Association shall designate. The 
elections shall be by the method of preferential 
voting and the rules of the Proportional Repre- 

[Continued on page A-72] 
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Builders of Our Profession 


AX Secretary, I looked ahead and saw an 
enrolment of 7800 mounting in a few 
years to 50,000, but I must confess that I did 
not see 100,000 until some time later. I was 
surprised myself when I could see ahead an 
enrolment beyond the 200,000 mark. Now as 
I look ahead, comparing conditions of today 
with those of 1918 and comparing plans and 
policies and tendencies with those of the early 
day, I feel as sure of an enrolment of 500,000 
within a decade, as I was of 50,000 to 100,000 
in the decade and a half following the World 
War. The reason I fully expect such a growth 
is because we have greater solidarity now 
than at that time; the foundations are more 
substantial; teachers are more professionally 
minded; they have better vision; they are 
more willing to take hold; our leaders are 
more tried; our officers have before them the 
inspiration of the achievements of that early 
period.—Secretary-emeritus J. W. Crabtree. 


New Life Enlistments 


LL life memberships received between the 
first of January 1935 and the life mem- 
bership dinner at the Denver convention in 
July will be designated “Crabtree life mem- 
berships.” The number of life members in the 
National Education Association on April 1 
was 5355. The following life members have 
been reported since the list was published in 
the April JoURNAL. 


Araska—U. S. Hanshew. 

ALABAMA—Janie Graham. 

CALIFORNIA—Wilford E. Raymond. 

District or CoLuMBiA—Eva W. Cummins, Robert L. 


Davie, Sr., Gladys Harlow, Aurora Larson, Alice 
Werner. 


Iiitinois—Elizabeth A. Bowie. 


INDIANA—Irma Bachman, Dwight C. Park, L. V. 
Phillips. 
Kansas——M. J. Whitson. 
MASSACHUSETTS—Martin F. O’Connor. 
MontTANA—Charles D. Schreibeis. 
New Mexico—Vernon Ottis Tolle. 
New Yorx—Morton E. Hinman. 
Oxn1o—Lincoln Walker Hurst. 


PENNSYLVANIA—Dillie M. Steinmetz, Jessie W. Stein- 
metz. 


Texas—Mrs. Mabel T. Woods. 
VermMont—Jennie C. Allingham. 


ae G. Chamberlin, Francis J. Zvolanek, 
r. 


Completed Enrolments 


‘i FOLLOWING SCHOOLS have completed 
their one hundred percent enrolment in 
the National Education Association since the 
list was published in the April JouRNAL. 


Twelve Years 


Hawatu—Honolulu, Territorial Deaf and Blind. 


Eleven Years 


ARIZONA—Flagstaff, Flagstaff Public Schools, Emer- 
son Grade. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Steelton, Steelton Public Schools, 
Major Bent, East End, Felton, Fothergill, Hygienic, 
Steelton High, West Side. 





Ten Years 


CALIFORNIA—Anderson, Anderson Union High. 

CoLorapo—Fort Lupton, Fort Lupton Public Schools, 
Grade, High. 

ILLINOIS—Watseka, Watseka Community High. 

Massacuusetts—Norwell, Center Primary. 

MINNESOTA—Minneapolis, Whitney. 

New YorKk—Rye, Union Free Grammar Number 3. 


Nine Years 
Ittinois—Cicero, Burnham, Woodrow Wilson. 


PENNSYLVANIA-—Delaware County, Chester Township 
Public Schools, Washington. 
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aa FOLLOWING INSTITUTIONS for the 

education of teachers have reported 

100 percent NEA enrolment records 

for 1934-35. The president’s name is 

given following that of the school. 

CaLirorNu—Stanford University, 
School of Education, Grayson N. 
Kefauver, dean. 

IpaAHo—A lbion, State Normal School, 
R. H. Snyder. 

ILtino1is—Charleston, Eastern Illinois 
State Teachers College, Robert G. 
Buzzard; Normal, Illinois State 
Normal University, R. W. Fairchild. 

KENTUCKY—Richmond, Eastern Ken- 
tucky State Teachers College, H. L. 
Donovan. 

Louistana—Natchitoches, State Nor- 
mal School, A. A. Fredericks. 

Maine—Machias, Washington State 
Normal School, Philip H. Kimball; 
Presque Isle, Aroostook State Nor- 
mal School, San Lorenzo Merriman. 

MicH1icAN—Dowagiac, County Normal 
School, Minnie Rouaan. 

Missourt—St. Louis, Harris Teachers 
College, C. G. Vannest; Stowe 
Teachers College, W. H. Huffman. 

NesraskA—Kearney, Nebraska State 
Teachers College, George E. Martin. 

New YorkK—Geneseo, State Normal 
School, James B. Welles; New Paltz, 
State Normal School, Lawrence H. 
van den Berg. 

NortH Daxota—Mayville, 
Teachers College, C. C. Swain. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Bloomsburg, State 
Teachers College, Francis B. Haas; 
California, State Teachers College, 
Robert M. Steele; Clarion, State 
Teachers College, G. C. L. Riemer; 
Edinboro, State Teachers College, 
Carmon Ross; Indiana, State Teach- 
ers College, C. R. Foster; Slippery 
Rock, State Teachers College, J. Lin- 
wood Eisenberg. 

SoutH Daxota—Aberdeen, Northern 
Normal & Industrial School, C. G. 
Lawrence. 

TENNESSEE—Mem phis, State Teachers 
College, J. W. Brister. 

VERMONT—Castleton, State Normal 
School, Caroline S. Woodruff. 

WIsconsiN—A shland, Ashland County 
Normal School, J. M. Lorscheter; 
Manitowoc, County Rural Normal 

School, Adolph Thiede. 


State 


Eight Years 


Hawat—Oahu, Kawailoa. 
MaiNne—Machias, Washington State Normal. 
Texas—T exarkana, Texarkana Junior College. 


Uraun—North Summit District, North Summit High. 


Seven Years 


Uraun—Nebo District, Nebo District Public Schools, 
Goshen, 
Grant, Jefferson, Lake Shore, Leland, Mapleton, 
Payson Junior High, Payson Senior 
High, Rees, Salem, Santaquin, Spanish Fork Cen- 
Spanish Fork Junior High, Spanish Fork 


Benjamin, Clinton, Dividend, Genola, 
Peteetneet, 


tral, 


Senior High, Springville Senior & Junior High, 
Spring Lake, Taylor, Thistle, Thurber, Washington. 










Six Years 


Georcia-—Atlanta, James W. Maddox Juni 
~ seme pecmccmendiy x ellteng addox Junior High, 


PENNSYLVANIA—Philadelphia, Shawmont. 


Five Years 


Hawau—Honolulu, Puuhale; Waianae, Oahu, Wais. 
Columbus, 


nae. 
ILLINOIs—Cicero, St 
Stockton Public Schools. ockten, 
INDIANA—Bloomington, Central [Department of 
cial Education]; Indianapolis, Public Number 
Missouri—Kansas City, W. W. Yates. 


Nevapa—White Pine County, White Pine County 
High Number 2. 


New HAmpsHinE—New port, Newport Primary, 
Oun1o—Sandusky County, Jackson Centralized, 


Goodwin; 


Four Years 


PENNSYLVANIA—T ioga County, Lawrenceville 
Schools. 

Vircinia—Norfolk, Norview High. 

WASHINGTON—Spokane, Mann. 


. Three Years 


CALIFoRNIA—Santa Ana, Hoover. 

Missouri—Kansas City, Lowell. 

Nevapa—Clark County, Boulder City Public Schools, 

On10— Y oungstown, East High. 

TENNESSEE—Bristol, Bristol Public Schools, Fair. 
mount, Rosemont, Special Teachers & Supervisors, 

WISCONSIN—Milwaukee, Walter Allen, Luther Bur- 
bank, Benjamin Franklin, Girls’ Trades & Tech. 
nical High, Thomas Jefferson, Juneau High, Lloyd 
Street, North Girls’ Junior Technical High, North 
Maryland Avenue, Sixty-eighth Street, State Street, 
Thirty-fifth Street, Townsend, West Clarke Street, 
Windlake Avenue, 


Missourt—Kansas City, Westport Junior Hie. 


Two Years 


CoLorapo—Grover, Grover [District Number 89]; 
Hereford, Hereford [District Number 89]. 

CoNnNECTICUT—Stratford, Garden. 

Hawai—Hilo, Haaheo. 

INDIANA—I ndianapolis, Christian Park Number 82; 
Whiting, South Side. 

MassacHusetTts—Fall River, Coughlin. 

New Jersey—Atlantic City, Brighton Avenue. 

On1to—Lakewood, Grant; Sandusky County, 
Township. 

OKLAHOMA—Tualsa, Horace Mann Junior High. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Tioga County, Jackson Township 
High. 

SoutH Daxota—Sioux Falls, General Beadle. 

TENNESSEE—K noxville, Giffin. 

Texas—H ouston, Hawthorne. 

UtTan—Granite District, Woodstock. 

WASHINGTON—Spokane, Adams, Cooper, Emerson, 
Field, Finch, Willard; Tacoma, Roosevelt. 

Wisconsin—Milwaukee, Auer Avenue, Thirty-sixth 
Street, Walnut Street. 


Riley 


Current Year 


ALAska—Tigara, Point Hope. 

CaLirorNiaA—Alameda, Alameda Continuation; Bev- 
erly Hills, Hawthorne; El Centro, East Side, Lin- 
coln, McKinley; San Anselmo, Red Hill. 

ConneEcTicuT—New Haven, Ezekiel Cheever; Strat- 
ford, Stony Brook. 

DeL_awarE—Western New Castle County, Middle- 
town (District Number 120-C). 

District oF CoLuMBiA—W ashington, Woodridge. 

Hawau—W aialua, Oahu, Andrew Cox Intermediate; 
Ewa, Oahu, Ewa; Hauula, Oahu, Hauula; Wahiawa, 
Oahu, Helemano; Honolulu, Honolulu Vocational, 
Thomas Jefferson; Heeia, Oahu, Kaaawa; Hono- 
lulu, Pauoa, Pohukaina; Heeia, Oahu, Waiahole; 
Honolulu, Waikiki. 

IpaHo—Pocatello, Tyhee. 

ILLinois—Chicago, Bell [Deaf and Specials Depart- 
ment], Bell [Hearing Department]; Normal, IIlli- 
nois State Normal University; Urbana, J. W. Hays; 
West Harvey, Garfield, McKinley, Washington. 

INDIANA—Bloomington, Banneker, McCalla; Indian- 
apolis, William Bell Number 60, James Russell 
Lowell Number 51, William Penn Number 49, Pub- 
lic Number 54, Public Number 73, Public Number 
76, Public Number 78. 

Lou1siaNnA—Burrwood, Burrwood. 

MaryYLANp—Calvert County, Beach; Prince Frederick, 
Prince Frederick Elementary. 

MassacnusetTts—W altham, Ezra C. Fitch. 

MINNESOTA—Minneapolis, Hawthorne, Trudeau. 

New Jersey—Atlantic City, Junior High; Dumont, 
Lincoln; Harrisonville, Harrisonville; Lawnside, 
Lawnside Elementary. 

Orecon—Portland, Terwilliger. 


[Continued in Notes and Announcements] 
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University of Denver 


FREDERICK M. HUNTER, Chancellor 
Attend the N.E.A. Convention! Vacation in the Rockies! 





ENJOY SUMMER STUDY AT THE 





Graduate and undergraduate courses in all university subjetts. Special courses for 
teachers and school administrators. More than 60 noted educators 
from other inStitutions added to the faculty. 


SPECIAL FEATURES AND SOME OF THE SPEAKERS 


INSTITUTE ON THE INTERPRETATION OF THE CURRENT 
AMERICAN SCENE (Adult Education, Philosophy and Re- 
ligion, Social Security, Monetary Problems and World 
Affairs) (Ten Weeks). 


John W. Studebaker, Commissioner of Education, 
Washington, D. C 


Isador Lubin, U. S. Commissioner of Labor Statistics, 
Washington, D. C. 


T. V. Smith, Professor of Philosophy, Univ. of Chicago. 
Earle Eubank, Head of Dept. of Sociology 


University of Cincinnati. 
Rufus von KleinSmid, Pres. Univ. of Southern California. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION CONFERENCE 
(Social and Business Trends) 


Paul S. Lomax, Professor of Education, New York Univ. 


William R. Odell, Head of Business Teacher Training, 
Columbia University. 


Earl W. Barnhart, United States Office of Education. 
FORUM ON DISCUSSION METHODS (in cooperation with 


Americen Library Association) 


Lyman Bryson, Professor of Adult Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 


SPECIAL COURSE FOR SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
Henry Lester Smith, President, N. E. A., Dean of School 
of Education, Indiana University. 
Alexander J. Stoddard, Pres., Dept. of Superintendence, 
N. E. A., Supt. of Schools, Providence, R. |. 


E. E. Oberholtzer, Past-Pres., Dept. of Superintendence, 
N. 


E. A.; Supt. of Schools, Houston, Texas. 


FIRST TERM: DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SCHOOL, University of Denver, 
Denver, Colorado. Please send me your Summer Catalog. Recess 


June 17 to July 24 


NAME. 


Registration in certain courses is possible the first of any week. 


SCHOOL EXECUTIVES CONFERENCE 
L. W. Mayberry, Supt. of Schools, Wichita, Kansas. 
A. L. Threlkeld, Superintendent of Schools, Denver, Colo. 
H. M. Coming, Supt. of Schools, Colorado Springs, Colo 
SYMPOSIUM ON EVERYDAY PROBLEMS OF THE 
ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 
A. M, Jordan, Prof. of Psychology, Univ. of N. C. 
Rufus H. Palmer, Assistant Superintendent in charge of 
Elementary Education, Denver Public Schools. 
SPECIAL CLASSES IN SPEECH INSTRUCTION 
Vide R. Sutton, Director, “Magic of Speech’ Program 
National Broadcasting Company. 
ATHLETIC COACHING SCHOOL 
Frank Thomas, Coach, University of Alabama. 
D. X. Bible, Coach, University of Nebraska. 
Ward Lambert, Coach, Purdue University. 
INSTITUTE OF VITALIZED SCHOOL JOURNALISM 
(Sponsorship National Association of Student Editors). 


Special Subjects: Supervision of School Publicetions—inter 
pretation of Education to the Public. Educational Adviser 
Joy Elmer Morgan, Editor, Journal of N. E. A. 
Cc. C. Harvey, Maneger, Vitalized School Journalism 
Journal of N. E. A., Washington, D. C. 
INSTITUTE FOR TEACHERS OF CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS 


SPECIAL STUDY—RACE PSYCHOLOGY 
Expedition to the Rosebud Indian Reservation. 
PLAY FESTIVAL 


Robert Edmund Jones, Director, Central City Onpere 
House, beginning July 6. 
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Builders of Our Profession 


A Secretary, I looked ahead and saw an 
enrolment of 7800 mounting in a few 
years to 50,000, but I must confess that I did 
not see 100,000 until some time later. I was 
surprised myself when I could see ahead an 
enrolment beyond the 200,000 mark. Now as 
I look ahead, comparing conditions of today 
with those of 1918 and comparing plans and 
policies and tendencies with those of the early 
day, I feel as sure of an enrolment of 500,000 
within a decade, as I was of 50,000 to 100,000 
in the decade and a half following the World 
War. The reason I fully expect such a growth 
is because we have greater solidarity now 
than at that time; the foundations are more 
substantial; teachers are more professionally 
minded; they have better vision; they are 
more willing to take hold; our leaders are 
more tried; our officers have before them the 
inspiration of the achievements of that early 
period.—Secretary-emeritus J. W. Crabtree. 


New Life Enlistments 


tt life memberships received between the 
first of January 1935 and the life mem- 
bership dinner at the Denver convention in 
July will be designated “Crabtree life mem- 
berships.” The number of life members in the 
National Education Association on April 1 
was 5355. The following life members have 
been reported since the list was published in 


the April JoURNAL. 
Arasxka—U. S. Hanshew. 

AtaBAMA—Janie Graham. 

CALirornia—Wilford E. Raymond. 

District or CotumMBpia—Eva W. Cummins, Robert L. 


Davie, Sr., Gladys Harlow, Aurora Larson, Alice 
Werner. 


ILLINots 

INDIANA 
Phillips. 

Kansas—M. J. Whitson. 

Massacnusetts—Martin F. O'Connor. 

Montana—Charles D. Schreibeis. 

New Mexico—Vernon Ottis Tolle. 

New Yorx—Morton E. Hinman. 

On1o—Lincoln Walker Hurst. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Dillie M. Steinmetz, Jessie W. Stein- 
metz. 

Texas—Mrs. Mabel T. Woods. 

VeRMONT—Jennie C. Allingham. 


— R. G. Chamberlin, Francis J. Zvolanek, 
r. 


Elizabeth A. Bowie. 
Irma Bachman, Dwight C. Park, L. V. 


Completed Enrolments 


. ie FOLLOWING SCHOOLS have completed 
their one hundred percent enrolment in 
the National Education Association since the 
list was published in the April JouRNAL. 


Twelve Years 
Hawan—Honolula, Territorial Deaf and Blind. 


Eleven Years 


ARIzZONA—Flagstaff, Flagstaff Public Schools, Emer- 


son Grade. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Steelton, Steelton Public Schools, 
Major Bent, East End, Felton, Fothergill, Hygienic, 
Steelton High, West Side. 


Ten Years 


Catirornia—Anderson, Anderson Union High. 


Co_orapo—Fort Lupton, Fort Lupton Pablic Schools, 
Grade, High. 


ILurNors—W atseka, Watseka Community High. 
Massacuusetts—wN orwell, Center Primary. 
MINNESOTA— Minneapolis, Whitney. 


New YorK—Rye, Union Free Grammar Number 3. 
Nine Years 
T.tmnows—Cicero, Burnham, Woodrow Wilson. 


PENNSYLVANIA —Delewere County, Chester Township 
Public Schools, Washington. 
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Hf Bases FOLLOWING INSTITUTIONS for the 

education of teachers have reported 

100 percent NEA enrolment records 

for 1934-35. The president’s name is 

given following that of the school. 

CaLirorNu—Stanford University, 
School of Education, Grayson N. 
Kefauver, dean. 

IpAHo—A lbion, State Normal School, 
R. H. Snyder. 

ILLiNots—Charleston, Eastern Illinois 
State Teachers College, Robert G. 
Buzzard; Normal, Illinois State 
Normal University, R. W. Fairchild. 

KentTuCcKY—Richmond, Eastern Ken- 
tucky State Teachers College, H. L. 
Donovan. 

Lourstuna—Natchitoches, State Nor- 
mal School, A. A. Fredericks. 

Maine—Machias, Washington State 
Normal School, Philip H. Kimball; 
Presque Isle, Aroostook State Nor- 
mal School, San Lorenzo Merriman. 

MicHiGAN—Dowagiac, County Normal 
School, Minnie Rouaan. 

Missourt—St. Louis, Harris Teachers 
College, C. G. Vannest; Stowe 
Teachers College, W. H. Huffman. 

NepraskKA—Kearney, Nebraska State 
Teachers College, George E. Martin. 

New YorkK—Geneseo, State Normal 
School, James B. Welles; New Paltz, 
State Normal School, Lawrence H. 
van den Berg. 

NortH Daxota—Mayville, 
Teachers College, C. C. Swain. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Bloomsburg, State 
Teachers College, Francis B. Haas; 
California, State Teachers College, 
Robert M. Steele; Clarion, State 
Teachers College, G. C. L. Riemer; 
Edinboro, State Teachers College, 
Carmon Ross; Indiana, State Teach- 
ers College, C. R. Foster; Slippery 
Rock, State Teachers College, J. Lin- 
wood Eisenberg. 

South Daxota—Aberdeen, Northern 
Normal & Industrial School, C. G. 
Lawrence. 

TeENNESSEE—Memphis, State Teachers 
College, J. W. Brister. 

VERMONT—Castleton, State Normal 
School, Caroline S. Woodruff. 

Wisconsin—A shland, Ashland County 
Normal School, J. M. Lorscheter; 
Manitowoc, County Rural Normal 

School, Adolph Thiede. 


State 


Eight Years 


Hawan—Oahku, Kawailoa. 

Maine—Machias, Washington State Normal. 
Texas—T exarkana, Texarkana Junior College. 
Utan—North Summit District, North Summit High. 


Seven Years 


Uran—wNebo District, Nebo District Public Schools, 
Benjamin, Clinton, Dividend, Genola, Goshen, 
Grant, Jefferson, Lake Shore, Leland, Mapleton, 
Peteetneet, Payson Junior High, Payson Senior 
High, Rees, Salem, Santaquin, Spanish Fork Cen- 
tral, Spanish Fork Junior High, Spanish Fork 
Senior High, Springville Senior & Junior High, 
Spring Lake, Taylor, Thistle, Thurber, Washington. 





Six Years 


Gerorcia——A tlanta, James W. Maddox Jun 
Hawau—Kaumana, Kaumana. 


PENNSYLVANIA—Philadelphia, Shawmont. 


ior High, 


Five Years 
Hawau—Honolulu, Puuhale; Waianae, Oahu, Wais. 


nae. 
Columbus, Goodwin; Stockton, 


ILLINoIs—Cicero, 
Stockton Public Schools. 
INDIANA—Bloomington, Central [Department of 
cial Education]; I/ndianapolis, Public Number 
Missourt—Kansas City, W. W. Yates. 
NevaDA—White Pine County, White Pine County 
High Number 2. 
New HAmPsHinE—Newport, Newport Primary, 
On10—Sandusky County, Jackson Centralized, 


Four Years 


Missourt—Kansas City, Westport Junior High. 

PENNSYLVANIA—T ioga County, Lawrenceville Ram 
Schools. 

Vircinia—Norfolk, Norview High. 

WASHINGTON—Spokane, Mann. 


. Three Years 


CALIFoRNIA—Santa Ana, Hoover. 

Missour!—Aansas City, Lowell. 

Nevapa—Clark County, Boulder City Public Schools, 

Oun10— Y oungstown, East High. 

TENNESSEE—Bristol, Bristol Public Schools, Fair. 
mount, Rosemont, Special Teachers & Supervisors, 

Wisconsin—Milwaukee, Walter Allen, Luther Bar. 
bank, Benjamin Franklin, Girls’ Trades & Tech. 
nical High, Thomas Jefferson, Juneau High, Lloyd 
Street, North Girls’ Junior Technical High, North 
Maryland Avenue, Sixty-eighth Street, State Street, 
Thirty-fifth Street, Townsend, West Clarke Street, 
Windlake Avenue, 


Two Years 


CoL_orapo—Grover, Grover [District Number 89]; 
Hereford, Hereford [District Number 89]. 

ConneECTICUT—Stratford, Garden. 

Hawan—Hilo, Haaheo. 

INDIANA—I ndianapolis, Christian Park Number 82; 
Whiting, South Side. 

Massacuusetts—Fall River, Coughlin. 

New Jersey—Atlentic City, Brighton Avenue. 


On10o—Lakewood, Grant; Sandusky County, Riley 
Township. 

Ox.LaHoMA—T alsa, Horace Mann Junior High. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Tioga County, Jackson Township 
High. 

SoutH Daxota—Sioux Falls, General Beadle. 

TENNESSEE—AK noxville, Giffin. 

Texas—H ouston, Hawthorne. 

UtaH—Granite District, Woodstock. 

WASHINGTON—Spokane, Adams, Cooper, Emerson, 


Field, Finch, Willard; Tacoma, Roosevelt. 
Wisconsin—Milmwaukee, Auer Avenue, Thirty-sixth 
Street, Walnut Street. 


Current Year 


ALaska—Tigara, Point Hope. 

CaLirorNia—Alameda, Alameda Continuation; Bev- 
erly Hills, Hawthorne; El Centro, East Side, Lin- 
coln, McKinley; San Anselmo, Red Hill. 

Connecticut—New Haven, Ezekiel Cheever; Strat- 
ford, Stony Brook. 

De.taware—Western New Castle County, Middle- 
town (District Number 120-C). 

‘District or CoLuMBIA—W ashington, Woodridge. 

Hawan—VP aialue, Oaku, Andrew Cox Intermediate; 
Ewa, Ocka, Ewa; Haunla, Oahu, Hauule; W chiews, 
Oaku, Helemano; Heoxzolala, Honolulu Vocational, 
Thomas Jefferson: Heeia, Ocku, Kaaawa; Hono- 
lulu, Pavoa, Pohukaina; Heeia, Ocku, Waiahole; 
Honolalaz, Waikiki. 

Ipano—Pocatello, Tyhee. 

ILtinois—Chicago, Bell [Deaf and Specials Depart- 
ment], Bell [Hearing Department]; Normal, Illi- 
nois State Normal University; Urbana, J. W. Hays; 
West Harvey, Garfield, McKinley, Washington. 

InpDIANA—Bloomington, Banneker, McCalle; Indian- 
epolis, William Bell Number 60, James Russell 
Lowell Number 51, William Penn Number 49, Pub- 
lic Number 54, Public Number 73, Public Number 
76, Public Number 78. 

LovursiaNa—Barrwood, Burrwood. 

MaryYLanp—Calvert County, Beach; Prince Frederick, 
Prince Frederick Elementary. 

MassacuusetTts—PF altham, Ezra C. Fitch. 

MINNESOTA— Minneapolis, Hawthorne, Trudeau. 

New Jersey—Atlentic City, Junior High; Dumont, 
Lincoln; Harrisonville, Harrisonville; Lawnside, 
Lawnside Elementary. 

Orecon—Portland, Terwilliger. 


[Continued in Notes and Announcements] 
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June 17 to July 24 


July 24 to Aug. 28 


ENJOY SUMMER STUDY AT THE 


§ University of Denver 


Attend the N. E. A. Convention! 





Vacation in the Rockies! 


Graduate and undergraduate courses in all university subjects. Special courses for 
teachers and school administrators. More than 60 noted educators 
from other inStitutions added to the faculty. 


SPECIAL FEATURES AND SOME OF THE SPEAKERS 


INSTITUTE ON THE INTERPRETATION OF THE CURRENT 
AMERICAN SCENE (Adult Education, Philosophy and Re- 
ligion, Social Security, Monetary Problems and World 
Affairs) (len Weeks). 


John W. Studebaker, 
Washington, D. C 


Isador Lubin, U. S. Commissioner of 
Washington, D. C. 


T. V. Smith, Professor of Philosophy, Univ. of Chicago. 
Earle Eubank, Head of Dept. of Sociology 


University of Cincinnati. 


Rufus von KleinSmid, Pres. Univ. of Southern California. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION CONFERENCE 
(Social and Business Trends) 


Paul S. Lomax, Professor of Education, New York Univ. 


William R. Odell, Head of Business Teacher Training, 
Columbia University. 


Earl W. Barnhart, United States Office of Education 


FORUM ON DISCUSSION METHODS (in cooperation with 
American Library Association) 


Lyman Bryson, Professor of Adult Education 
College, Columbia University. 


SPECIAL COURSE FOR SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
Henry Lester Smith, President, N. E. A., Dean of School 
of Education, Indiana University. 
Alexander J. Stoddard, Pres., Dept. of Superintendence, 
N. E. A., Supt. of Schools, Providence, R. |. 


E. E. Oberholtzer, Past-Pres., Dept 
N. E. A.; Supt. of Schools, Houston, Texes. 


Commissioner of Education, 


Lebor 


Statistics, 


Teachers 


FIRST TERM: 


NAME 


of Superintendence, 


Registration in certain courses is possible the first of any week. 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SCHOOL, University of Denver, 
Denver, Colorado. Please send me your Summer Catalog. 


SCHOOL EXECUTIVES CONFERENCE 
L. W. Mayberry, Supt. of Schools, Wichite, Kanses 
A. L. Threlkeld, Superintendent of Schools, Denver, Colo. 
H. M. Coming, Supt. of Schools, Colorado Springs, Colo 
SYMPOSIUM ON EVERYDAY PROBLEMS OF THE 
ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 
A. M. Jordan, Prof. of Psychology, Univ. of N. C 
Rufus H. Palmer, Assistant Superintendent in cherge of 
Elementary Education, Denver Public Schools. 
SPECIAL CLASSES IN SPEECH INSTRUCTION 
Vide R. Sutton, Director, “Magic of Speech” Program 
National Broadcasting Company. 
ATHLETIC COACHING SCHOOL 
Frank Thomas, Coach, University of Alabama. 
D. X. Bible, Coach, University of Nebraska. 
Ward Lambert, Coach, Purdue University. 
INSTITUTE OF VITALIZED SCHOOL JOURNALISM 
(Sponsorship National Association of Student Editors). 


Special Subjects: Supervision of School Publicetions—int 
pretation of Education to the Public. Educetionel Adviser 
Joy Elmer Morgan, Editor, Journal of N. E. A. 
Cc. C. Harvey, Maneger, Vitalized School 
Journal of N. E. A., Washington, D. C. 
INSTITUTE FOR TEACHERS OF CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS 


SPECIAL STUDY—RACE PSYCHOLOGY 
Expedition to the Rosebud Indian Reservation. 
PLAY FESTIVAL 


Robert Edmund Jones, Director 
House, beginning July 6. 


er 


Journalism 


Central City Opera 












Recess 






for 








SECOND TERM: 


ADDRESS 





CITY AND 
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N.E.A. 








STATE 









[Cont. from page 169] 

sentation League shall govern. The President 
of the Association shall appoint tellers and com- 
plete all arrangements for carrying out the elec- 
tion. The results of the election herein provided 
shall be announced at the final business session 
of the Representative Assembly. The officers 
thus chosen shall continue in office until the 
close of the annual meeting subsequent to their 
election, and until their successors are chosen, 
except as herein provided. The Secretary and 
the Treasurer shall enter upon their duties at a 
date which shall be determined by the Board 
of Trustees and which shall not be later than 
the first of October and shall continue in office 
during the term for which they are separately 
chosen and until their successors are duly 
elected. 


The following amendments were pro- 
posed by Cornelia S. Adair, Richmond, 
Va.: 

Amend Article II of the bylaws by 


adding Section 2a to Section 2 to read 
as follows: 


The Representative Assembly shall elect an- 
nually, as provided in the bylaws of the Asso- 
ciation, a First Vicepresident, who shall serve as 
such for one year, and who shall become Presi- 
dent of the Association at the next annual 
meeting after the one at which he was elected 
First Vicepresident. He shall then serve as Presi- 
dent, as provided in the bylaws. In the year 
1936, a President shall be chosen who shall 
serve for one year, and a Vicepresident who 
shall serve as provided by this bylaw. 

All bylaws or parts of bylaws in conflict with 
this bylaw are hereby repealed. 


Amend Article II of the bylaws by 
adding Section 2b to Section 2 as follows: 


At the first business meeting of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly, the assembly shall elect a 
Nominating Committee, which shall submit to 
the Representative Assembly the names of not 
less than two nor more than four persons who 
shall be the nominees for the First Vicepresident 
of the Association. The Representative Assem- 
bly shall elect a First Vicepresident from such 
nominees in the manner provided by the by- 
laws of the Association. 

All bylaws or parts of bylaws in conflict with 
this bylaw are hereby repealed. 


In connection with the 73rd an- 
nual convention of the NEA at Den- 
ver, June 30-July 5, the following de- 
partments will hold meetings: 


National Council of Education 
Administrative Women in Education 
Adult Education 

Art Education 

Business Education 

Classroom Teachers 

Deans of Women 

Educational Research 

Elementary School Principals 
Kindergarten Primary Education 
Lip Reading 

Music Education 

Rural Education 

School Health and Physical Education 
Science Instruction 

Secondary Education 

Secondary School Principals 

Social Studies 













~Without a care 


With all the accidents and sicknesses that spoil vacation time 

summer, you can understand with 

what a feeling of relief the Teacher with T.C.U. Protection 

leaves for vacation. — not play safe? 
i 


for so many Teachers ever 


the T.C.U. follow you t 


. ) s year, everywhere—on the road, in 
the wilderness, in camps, hotels, or on trains, even abroad. 


Special Education 

Supervisors and Directors of Instruction 

Supervisors and Teachers of Home Ego. 
nomics 

Visual Instruction 

Vocational Education 


Allied organizations holding meet. 
ings at Denver are: 


American Classical League 

Columbia Scholastic Press Association 

Conference of Members of Boards of Edy. 
cation 

Institute of Vitalized School Journalism 

National Association of Journalism Director; 

National Association of Secretaries of State 
Teachers Associations 

National Association of Student Govern. 
ment Officers 

National Commission on the Enrichment of 
Adult Life 

National Conference on Student Participa. 
tion in School Government 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers 

National Council of Geography Teachers 

National Council of Teachers of English 

National Geographic Society 

National League of Teachers Associations 

National School Secretaries Association 

National Vocational Guidance Association 

School Garden Association of America 


Federal aid to education—Repre- 
sentatives of the National Education 
Association testified before the House 
Education Committee as it directed its 
attention to the framing of legislation 
which would prevent the closing of many 





Weeks 
of Cool 
Comfort 


in @ 

Famed 
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Setting 
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Let the long arm of 
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ys 


North Slope Pikes Peak from Woodland Park, 19 miles 
northwest of Colorado Springs, 


Summer Courses at 


COLORADO COLLEGE 







T.C.U. Protects You Everywhere 
Careful as one may be, there can be no assurance of safety. 
The very best one can do is to exercise the greatest caution— 
and be prepared for accident or illness away from home. 
That’s what the T.C.U. will do for you. This Organization 
of Teachers for Teachers stands ready to give you financial aid 
when disabled by Sickness, Accident, or Quarantine. 


Learn the T.C.U. Plan by Sending the Coupon 


Just send your name and address for complete informa- 


tion as to how we protect you. Your inquiry will place 
you under no obligation. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
650 T.C.U. Bidg. Lincoln, Nebr. 

Pe ee taser ene aes an amemaes 
FREE Information Coupon 


To the T.C.U., 650 T.C.U. Bidg. 
Lincoln, Nebraska 





in Colorado Springs 
THURSTON J. DAVIES, President 


Spend your summer vacation where living is en- 
joyable and learning a pleasure. 


Faculty of National Prominence 
Graduate and undergraduate instruction in all 
courses usually given at Liberal Arts Colleges, 
including Drama and Music, also the Arts (Col- 


orado Springs Fine Arts Center, formerly Broad- 
moor Art Academy). 


An Identification Tag | 


Has space for name and 
address, with trans- | 
Parent cover. We have 
only a limited number, | My name is 
but as long as they last | 
they are free to teachers. 
SEND THE COUPON. | 





. 


D 0D 0 UE OD oneness School. 
for your Traveling Bag | T am iptorented in knowing about your Pro- 
tective Benefits. 

Booklet of testimonials. 


fee ee eee 
(This coupon places the sender under no 


Send me the whole story and 


Springs. 


obligation) 


Mention THe JouRNAL 
when writing our advertisers 


Courses Open Monday, June 17, 1935 


For information, address Dr. Ralph J. Gilmore, Director, 
100 Administration Bldg., Colorado College, Colorado 


1935 Convention N.E. A. in Denver, Only 70 Miles Away 
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thousands of schools before the end of 
anormal term. This action on behalf of 
the teachers and schools of the nation 
was one of many activities of the na- 
tional professional organization of teach- 
ers during the last eighteen months to 
secure federal aid for education. 

William G. Carr, director, Research 
Division, NEA, collected information by 
telegraph for this purpose. Highspots in 
his testimony: 


Almost exactly one year ago the Committee 
on Education held extended hearings on this 
problem. This Committee reported favorably 
a bill providing for the use of $75,000,000 of 
federal funds to alleviate the educational emer- 
gency during 1934-35. . . . This bill died in 
the Rules Committee. . . . Many schools were 
-very late in opening this year and have oper- 
ated for short and irregular terms while other 
schools kept open on borrowed money or by 
issuing practically worthless warrants to under- 
paid teachers. 

There was reason to believe that the $890,- 
000,000 relief appropriation which was passed 
toward the end of the 73rd Congress included 
adequate attention for the emergency needs of 
the schools. . . . The use of $48,000,000 for 
schools was discussed at the hearing. ... Mr. 
Buchanan, chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee ... read into the Congressional 
Record, June 4, 1934, a statement that $48,- 
000,000 would be available for schools subject 
to authorization of the President. 

This was the situation in October 1934, when 
the appalling drought augmented the emer- 
gency.... / A group of chief state school offi- 
cers, representing some of the more severely 
affected states, met at the headquarters of the 
NEA. Data collected by Charles A. Lee, presi- 
dent of the National Council of State Super- 
intendents and Commissioners of Education, 
and by a field investigator from the Research 
Division of the NEA, were carefully consid- 
ered by the state superintendents, and a pro- 
gram looking toward federal assistance was 
drafted and forwarded to President Roosevelt, 
together with a recommendation of the United 
States Office of Education. Following this con- 
ference, press reports indicated that the Presi- 
dent had directed Secretary of Interior Harold 
L. Ickes, and FERA Administrator Harry L. 
Hopkins to draft a plan to keep schools open 
for the next three months. 

In November 1934, a series of regional con- 
ferences in the West was called under the 
auspices of the Joint Commission on the Emer- 
gency in Education of the NEA and the De- 
partment of Superintendence. These conferences 
were devoted to consideration of the nature of 
the educational emergency and the necessity 
for meeting it. Resolutions for action were 
adopted and forwarded to government offi- 
Cinls. 2. 

The House Committee on Education heard 
evidence a year ago on the need for federal 
relief for education and arrived at the conclu- 
sion that 1934-35, the current school year, 
would be an emergency year for education. 
Legislation expected to guarantee every child 
in the nation a normal length of term this year 
was introduced into Congress immediately. Yet 
schools are at this moment closed in state after 
State, in spite of the fact that applications for 
assistance have long been pending before the 
FERA. Furthermore, [Cont. on page A-74] 
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Saas. 


foothills of the Rockies, offers you 

unsurpassed opportunities for com- 
bining summer study with recreation. 
Organized hikes and week-end outings; 
visits to glaciers; automobile excursions 
to Rocky Mountain National Park; moun- 
tain climbing; mountain camp maintained 
for summer students. Altitude of one mile, 
within sight of perpetual snow, gives unex- 
celled climate and stimulating atmosphere. 


Te UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, in the 


COMBINE N. E. A. AND 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Intermission makes this possible 


N. E. A. Denver, June 30 to July 4 


SEND TODAY for Complete Information 


DEAN of the SUMMER QUARTER (DEPT. s) 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 


Please send me the bulletins checked below: 


Summer Quarter Catalogue—— 
Summer Recreation Bulletin—— 
Field Courses in Geology and Biology-—— 
Graduate School Bulletin 
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* Aeroplane view showing beautiful 140-acre University of Colorado campus (in starred oval), nestling at the very feet 
of the Colorado Rockies, at Boulder, with the majestic, snow-capped peake of the Continental Divide in the background. 


First Term, June 13 to July 20 


(Intermission, July 1 to July 5) 


Second Term, July 22 to Aug. 23 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, 
Law, Education, Home Economics, Busi- 
ness, Journalism, Art, and Music. Field 
courses in Geology and Biology. Maison 
Francaise. Casa Espajiola. University 
Theater with special instruction in Dra- 
matic Production. Nursery, Demonstra- 
tion and Training Schools. Many special 
courses for teachers, supervisors and 
administrators. Special opportunities 
for graduate work. Organ recitals and 
public lectures. 


Vacation Railroad Rates 
Boulder Common Point from East and South 


University.f Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 





NaME—— ee pane 
Street and No. 


City and State—____ 





Summer Art Courses 
June 24 to August 2,1935 


The School will offer many new courses especially planned 

i for teachers and supervisors. Drawing, Painting, Design, 

Teaching Principles and Technics, Interior Decoration, Crafts, 

Marionettes, History of Art, Advertising Art, etc. Painting 

Courses also offered for full academic credit at Saugatuck, 
Michigan School of Painting. 

For catalog address Associate Dean 

Dept. K. M., Art Institute of Chicago 

Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago. 


‘THE ART INSTITUTE 
OF CHICAGO 


PRIMAR Y¥ TRAIN ING 


June 21—Summer School—August 2—Located in CENTRAL CHICAGO on LAKE FRONT 


Summer 


Trrron—CaRL MILLES | 





courses by Specialists in Primary Methods—Curriculum—Art—Handwork—Children’s 


Dramatics—Kindergarten Methods—Playground—Nursery Schools and Academic Subjects. 
at Children’s School illustrating New Procedures. 


Literature— 
Demonstration Classes 
Observation and Practice Teaching Facilities. (Accredited.) 


Also 2 special 2-week Conferences in Recent Trends in Childhood Education June 24 to July 5 and July 8 to 19. 
Address Registrar, Box E  Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College, 616 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 








Summer of SHORTHAND and TYPEWRITING 
S h | LONG ON ACTUAL TRAINING short on useless theories , 
Cc oo transcription and practical typewriting from the start . . . exclusively for 
college graduates. Director: Miss Lola Maclean, Author Walton-Maclean 

for Typewriting Procedure and Practice Teachers’ Manual Trainer 


of 175-200 wpm Shorthand Reporters. WRITE FOR THE SYLLABUS. 


Teachers ‘asa . of interest to every progressive teacher. 
ress: 


Detroit Commercial College, Woodward Avenue, 


ATIONAL COLLEGE of 
49th Year EDUCATION 


Spend a profitable 6 weeks’ summer session on the 

shores of Lake Michigan. New inspiration, fresh 
impetus, likely advance. Preliminary and advanced 

classes for teachers in Kindergarten and Elementary grades. 
Also cultural subjects, including History, Literature and Art 
socialized activities. Unusual observation opportunities— 
demonstration school. College Dormitory. June 21-August 2. 
Two weeks’ special courses June 10-21 and July 8-19. 


Edna Dean Baker, President, Box 516-E, Evanston, Il. 


Detroit, Mich. 












Perry Kindergarten Normal School 
Founded 1898 by Annie Moseley Perry 


Preparing high school graduates for nursery school, 
kindergarten, primary and playground teaching and for 
training children in the home. Limited enrollment in- 
sures personal attention. Supervised practice teaching. 
University credits. Send for booklet ‘‘Training Children.”’ 


HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, Principal, 
25 Huntington Ave., Room 316, Boston, Mass. 






FOR GOOD NATIONAL ASSOCIATION | Write for list of 
rOR Goons | of TEACHERS AGENCIES | ooo tecommende 


and recommended 
leading"educators 





TEACHERS 





Secretary—532 Genesee Bldg. N.Y. 


Rochester 
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720 CF as On A 


410 U.S.NaT Bann BLOG DENVER. COLO 


Write Us Your Needs. Employers meet appli- 
cants at our office during N. E. A. 


Wm. Ruffer, Ph. D., Manager 


ANTE D 


SUPERINTENDENT—PRINCIPAL OR SUPERVISOR 


on pages A-64 and A-65 of this 
publication. 


Necessary Qualifications: 27 
to 40 years of age, Normal school 
or college graduate with success- 
ful teaching and administrative 
experience. Must have car and 
be interested in modern teaching 
methods. 


We are looking for a few Super- 
intendents, Principals, or Super- 
visors with sales personality, for 
each section of the country, to 
demonstrate new nationally en- 
dorsed and nationally advertised 
teaching materials to teachers 
during the summer vacation. 
Successful applicants will earn 
$250.00 to $300.00 per month in 
commission and bonus. See the 


Write at once, giving age, edu- 
double page announcement and 


cation, experience, and dateavail- 
the Consulting Staff behind this able. Address Teachers’ Service 
long-needed, nation-wide project Department. 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


COMPTON BUILDING 1000 N. DEARBORN ST. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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(Cont. from page A-73] even states which have 
received some aid did not in many cases get 


assistance promptly enough. At a conference 
held in Austin, Texas, November 19, 1934 
Arkansas school officials informed me that more 
than 100 schools were closed even at that early 
date. The school term was about one-third 
over and yet not one cent of federal relief 
money had been received at that time. .__ 
There are 1584 schools now closed in eleven 
states, with one state in which many schools 
are closed not included. The number closed jp 
each state ranges from one in Minnesota to 
1000 in Tennessee. There are 250 schools closed 
in Texas, 127 in Oklahoma. In addition to the 
schools which have already succumbed, we 
learn that 10,152 schools would be forced to 
close now if teachers’ salaries were required to 
be paid in cash. Eighty percent of all the 
schools in Mississippi are included in this num- 
ber. 3 

I believe that the people of the country 
would expect this Committee and the Congress 
to take appropriate protective action with ref- 
erence to the sehools in this crisis, just as al- 
ready has been done with reference to many 
other matters of primary national importance. 
Experience thus far definitely points to the de- 
sirability of having funds for keeping schools 
open in distressed school districts handled by 
the Office of Education thru responsible state 
school officials. Education is an important pub- 
lic service which, as experience shows, cannot 
be successfully administered on a relief basis, 


Horace Mann schools—In connec- 
tion with the coming celebration of the 
Horace Mann Centennial in 1937 there 
is a movement to name schools for Hor- 
ace Mann in the various communities 
of the country. The following is an in- 
complete list of such schools: 


Arizona, Bisbee; California, Beverly Hills, 
Compton, Glendale, Long Beach, Los Angeles, 
Oakland, Pasadena, San Francisco, San Jose, 
Fresno County [Horace Mann elementary 
school], Plumas County [Horace Mann ele- 
mentary school] ; District of Columbia, Wash- 
ington; Colorado, Denver; Indiana, Craw- 
fordsville, Gary, Huntington, Marion; Illinois, 
Chicago, Gary, Oak Park, Rock Island; Jowa, 
Iowa City; Kansas, Kansas City, Pittsburg, 
Wichita; Massachusetts, Amesbury, Boston 
[School for the Deaf], Everett, Franklin, 
Newton, Newtonville, also Bridgewater [Hor- 


~ ace Mann Auditorium, State Normal School] 


and Framingham [Horace Mann Dormitory, 
State Normal School]; Michigan, Detroit; 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Virginia; Missouri, 
Kansas City, St. Louis; New Jersey, Bayonne; 
New York, New York [Horace Mann School, 
Teachers College, Columbia University], 
Schenectady; North Dakota, Fargo; Ohio, 
Canton, Cincinnati, East Liverpool, Lakewood, 
Lima; Oklahoma, Oklahoma City, Shawnee, 
Tulsa; Pennsylvania, Chester, Pittsburgh, 
Scranton; Washington, Seattle, Spokane, Ta- 
coma. 


Persons having information about 
other schools named for Horace Mann 
are invited to send them to Joy Elmer 
Morgan, 1201 16th St. N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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UNIVERSITY OF 


VERMONT 
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Courses affording 
superior Opportunity 
for self-improvement, 
for teachers desiring 
certification credit, 
graduate students and 
undergraduates. 
City conveniences 
and unsurpassed recre- 
ational advantages. 
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A membership goal for 1935-36— 
Reports regarding general economic con- 
ditions indicate definite improvement. 
Boards of education in many communi- 
ties are restoring full school services in- 
cluding salary schedules. Let us advance 
our professional associations to their pre- 
depression status. Would it not be a good 
plan for each state to set a 10 percent 
increase as its goal for NEA membership 
in 1935-36? 

Superintendent Frank G. Pickell 
of Montclair, New Jersey, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Department of Superin- 
tendence in place of Charles S. Meek 
resigned. Mr. Meek was formerly super- 
intendent at Toledo, Ohio. 

The Denver convention—Those 
members of the Association who are 
planning to attend the summer conven- 
tion and who wish additional announce- 
ments about it, should write Secretary 
Willard E. Givens, 1201 16th St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C., about 
June 1. 

The Department of Elementary 
School Principals will hold its meet- 
ings in Denver at the Central Christian 
Church, 16th and Lincoln Streets. On 
Monday afternoon, July 1, a panel dis- 
cussion, “The Environment and _ its 
Relation to the School,” will be held. 
S. D. Shankland, executive secretary of 
the Department of Superintendence, is 
chairman of the panel. The Colorado 
and Denver principals will sponsor the 
Tuesday afternoon, July 2, program. 

Central City Opera House Play 
Festival—Central City, Colorado, easily 
accessible from Denver, and in the 
heart of the gold mining district, is the 
scene each year of a play festival. The 
date of the opening this year has been 
moved up to July 6 for the convenience 
of teachers attending the Denver con- 
vention. A_ special ‘dramatic review 
called “Central City Nights” will be 
held in the historic old Opera House of 
Central City. 

A practise to be encouraged—At 
the recent annual meeting of the De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers of the 
Florida Education Association, two 
Florida teachers—Miss Rowena Long- 
mire of the Florida State College for 
Women and W. A. Little of the Uni- 
versity of Florida—were named as 
master teachers. 

“The School Principal Surveys 
the Job” will be the theme of the “Our 
American Schools” radio program Sat., 
June 1, at 4:30 Pp. M., Epst. M. Emma 
Brookes, principal, Miles-Cranwood 
Schools, Cleveland, [Cont. on page A-76) 
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VACATION 
STUDY 2 


OF ——— 






Amonc the guest professors on 
the distinguished summer faculty are: 


®Dr. Clyde M. Hill, Professor of 
Secondary Education, Yale University. 

® Dr. Roswell H. Johnson, well-known 
authority on social hygiene and eugenics. 

® Dr. Samuel Burkhard, Head of the 


Department of Education, Arizona State 
Teachers College. 
®Dr. W. W. Kemp, Dean of the 


School of Education, University of California. 

® Dr. Benjamin H. Lehman, Professor 
of English, University of California. 

® Dr. Alfred W. Palmer, President of 
the Chicago Theological Seminary. 

® Dr. Y. C. Yang, President of Soo- 
chow University, China. 
Study blends with recreation in a set- 
ting of tropic splendor where Islands 
—beauty -famed—provide an envi- 
ronment of surpassing charm. 
Here, where world travelers meet and 
trade routes cross, you find a fully 
accredited university offering more 
than eighty credit courses. 
This summer is your opportunity to 
lift study from routine surroundings 
and raise it to magnificent adventure. 
Low living costs, tuition and steam- 
ship fares make this glamorous ex- 
perience possible for as little as $250. 
Write for a detailed bulletin (includ- 
ing costs) which will be forwarded 
upon request. Please address: 


DIRECTOR OF 
Summer Session 


UNIVERSITY 
OF HAWAIl 


Honolulu, T. H. 








[Cont. from page A- 


Department of Elementary School 
Principals of the National Education 
Association will speak on the subject, 
“Your Child and His School.” “The 
Three C’s of the School” will be the 
title of an address by Samuel Berman, 
principal, James R. Ludlow School, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and chair- 
man of the 1936 editorial committee of 
the Department of Elementary School 
Principals. The “Our American Schools” 
series are broadcast each Saturday at 
this time by the NEA. 

A nationwide survey of projects 
and programs to meet the problem of 
out-of-school and unemployed youth 
sixteen to twenty-four years of age has 
been launched by the federal Office of 
Education. More than 12,000,000 young 
people have reached the age of em- 
ployability since October 1929, and 
millions out of school are out of work. 

The NEA should embrace all phases 
of education and should stimulate virile 
growth and organization in all phases of 
the profession. There should be strong 
organizations of all levels and phases 
and these should be linked together by 
a comprehensive organization like the 
National Education Association that 
would synthesize all interests and con- 


75] Ohio, and president, 


solidate all forces behind the full and 
harmonious development of these inter- 
ests. Such a compact organization would 
make more possible the task of properly 
visualizing the function of education 
and of realizing its purposes.—President 
Henry Lester Smith. 

The National Association of Stu- 
dent Government Officers, an organ- 
ization sponsored by Superintendent 
Willis A. Sutton for the National Educa- 
tion Association, will hold a meeting in 
Denver in connection with the conven- 
tion of the NEA. Membership in the 
organization is by schools, the annual 
dues being $2.50. Interested schools 
should send these dues with the name of 
student president, sponsor, and principal 
to Warren E. Schuell, Sapulpa, Okla- 
homa. A membership certificate and fur- 
ther information will be returned to your 
school. 

County superintendents in Kansas 
use a score card for teachers, which gives 
points for membership in state and na- 
tional professional associations. 

Why not present to each graduate 
a copy of “Your Life in the Making” [see 
page 157] as a special commencement 
message to him? Copies in leaflet form 
may be ordered from the Division of 
Publications of the National Education 














The National Educa- 
tion Association is in- 
debted to Secretary 
Emeritus J.W. Crabtree, 
who conceived the life 
membership plan. His 
name and that of the 
Association are synony- 
mous. 

The time for taking 
out a CRABTREE 
LIFE MEMBERSHIP 
is limite j 


July 1 

























Enrol now and 








MR. WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary 
1201 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 


my first payment June 1, 19 


pin or button when the first payment is made. 


re 


City and State 


Dear Mr. Givens: I wish A aw a life member in honor of J. 


already paid for the current a may be applied on the first payment. 








HF Rep 
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THE LIFE MEMBERSHIP DINNER IN DENVER, COLORADO, ON MONDAY, JULY 1, 
WILL BE IN HONOR OF DR. CRABTREE—DON’T MISS IT] 


Crabtree, Secretary Emeritus of the National Education Association, and to make 
. lL understand the entire amount of" $100 can be paid in equal annual installments of $10 each, and that membership dues 
I also understand that I will receive the life membership certificate, card and gold 


Association at the following prices; 25. 
49 copies, 3¢ each; 
each; 100 or more copies, $1 per 109 
No single order under 50¢. All orders 
under $1 must be accompanied by cash 


No Retreat is the name of a pageant 


written by students and teachers of 
University Hill School of the University 
of Michigan, presented for the first time 
during commencement week, 1934, as q 
celebration marking the tenth anniver. 
sary of University Highschool. A school 
board meeting cutting out the “fads and 
frills” during the present depression, the 
struggle of early American education, 
the schools of today contrasted with 
those of pioneer times are some of the 
scenes in this five act play. No Retreat 
is an excellent example of interpreting 
the schools thru dramatic art. It may be 
presented by, amateurs without payment 
of a royalty fee. It is published by 
Samuel French, 25 West 4th St., New 
York and 811 West 7th St., Los Angeles, 
35¢. 

The faculty of the Oswego, New 
York, State Normal School has inaugu- 
rated a program of rural practise teach- 
ing, whereby prospective teachers live in 
the rural districts during nine weeks of 
teaching. 

Women teachers [ Cont. on page A-78] 





receive one of the certifi- 
cates in the = special 
series. Nothing in your | 
professional life can | 
mean more to you than | 
a permanent tie-up with | 
your own group. 
Education is the bul- 
wark of our democracy. | 
A life time interest in the | 
one national organiza- | 
tion of your profession is 
desirable. 
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WEA. CONVENT 
DENVER 


JUNE 30-JULY 6 


A glorious opportunity to enjoy the 
cool comfort, tonic air and matchless 
grandeur of the Rockies! And to 
combine education with recreation! 





A Mi 


| 
ION 


Special and advanced summer 
courses at Colorado College, Univer- 
sity of Denver, State Teachers’ College 
COMPLETE and University of Colorado. Unique 
ALL-EXPENSE educational program at Y. M. C. A. 
TOURS Conference Camp, Estes Park. Meals 


wee eg, 4 low cost— 


and lodging at moderate rates. 
lorad: llowst ° 
So. j varias Yr Most Convenient and Comfortable 
day during the season. Service. 
Ask for Summer Outing 


Booklet and Circularon | ROCKY MOUNTAIN LIMITED 


wee ~~ in Air-Conditioned Throughout 


Chair Cars, Sleepers, Diner, Observation-Lounge 
Only one night en route 
Chicago to the Rockies 
For All-Expense Tour information, tickets, 
reservations, write to 
L. M. ALLEN, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Rock Island Lines 
759 La Salle St. Station, Chicago, Il. 


ROCK ISLAND LINES 


THE ROAD OF UNUSUAL SERVICE 








En Route to the N. E. A. 


Enjoy Travel at Its Best 


on the 


COLUMBINE 


Join your friends and fellow delegates en route 
to Denver on this beautiful modern train. Cool, 
clean, air-conditioned comfort. Delicious food. 
Expert service. Convenient morning departure 
from Chicago, mid-day arrival in Denver. 


While You're West, See the West 


Take advantage of Denver’s nearness to Amer- 
ica’s greatest scenic vacationlands .. . the 
Colorado Rockies, Yellowstone, the Black 
Hills, Zion- Bryce- Grand Canyon National 
Parks, California and the San Diego World’s 
Fair, the Pacific Northwest and the Canadian 
Rockies. Plan a glorious post-convention va- 
cation somewhere lata agg in the glorious 
lake regions of Wisconsin, U gpd Michigan 
or Minnesota. Write us for f formation. 


R. THOMSON, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Chicago & North Western Ry. 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago 


CHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN RY | Sescccccncccccccccccccccccnccscccccccccecs 


NP ae OE a, he RE WET. 
Grand Canyon and Great Fall of the Yellowstone 


—*The Grandest Array of 
Spectacles I Ever Beheld” 


Wruar is the greatest sight in Yellowstone,” 
was asked of an Iowa educator, back from 
America’s Wonderland. To which she replied: “I 
cannot say, for it is the grandest array of specta- 
cles I ever beheld.”’ 


Land of geysers, rainbow-colored terraces, boiling 
pools, wild animals, mountains, lakes, rivers, 
waterfalls, Gardiner Gateway, Cody Road, the 
incomparable Grand Canyon—Magic Yellow- 
stone is truly a spectacular vacation land. Plan 
to include it in your trip to the N. E. A. 
convention at Denver. 


Go by Train in Air-Conditioned 
Comfort 


Northern Pacific’s all-Pullman Flyer, The Comet, serving 
Yellowstone Park, and the famous North Coast Limited, 
between Chicago and the North Pacific coast, are com- 
pletely air-conditioned for summer travel. Fares are very 
low. Mail the coupon for information and literature on 
trips to Yellowstone or anywhere West. 


SSSee8Ge8e8 a8 a8E. E. Nelson, 773 Northern Pacific Ry. SSS 888888 
St. Paul, Minn. 149-8 


I am interested in a trip to Yellowstone. 
© Escorted, All-expense Tour. Indicate 
O Independent Trip. Which 
:) (J 0) How will it fit in with N. E. A. Convention? 
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in my itinerary. 


Name... 


Address 
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BIG TREES 


You wouldn't “skim” through Cairo... 
or do the Taj Mahal on the run! 

For the same reason, the Mariposa 
Grove of Big Trees is worth a day of its 
own on your visit to Yosemite. Here are 
600 sky-sweepers, standing in a favored 
Sierra spot that the ravages of Nature 
have left untouched. These stately Se- 
quoias were already as large as most trees 
grow when Caesar ruled Rome. 

At their heart is the new Big Trees 
Lodge, a wealth of comfort and interest, 
where California mountain birds hop on 
your table for crumbs at lunchtime. 

The Mariposa Big Trees are included 
on all-expense tours of Yosemite (rang- 
ing from 2 to 4 days and $25 to $62.50). 
Your travel agent can arrange it. For 
an illustrated Yosemite vacation booklet, 
write: Dr. Don Tresidder, President, Yo- 
semite Park and Curry Co., Box 83, Yosem- 
ite National Park, California. 





. OVERNIGHT 


FROM 
SAN FRANCISCO 
OR LOS ANGELES 


—EEE, 








[Cont. from page A-76] who served over- 
seas during the War are planning a re- 
union this summer at their national con- 
vention in Glacier Park which follows 
immediately after the NEA convention 
in Denver. For complete details, write 
Mrs. Elise L. Lewis, 195 Claremont 
Avenue, New York City. 

William T. Harris—The September 
1935 issue of The International Educa- 
tion Review will be a special number, 
commemorating the 100th anniversary 
of the birth of William T. Harris, who 
was president of the National Education 
Association in 1875 and appointed U. S. 
Commissioner of Education in 1889. One 
writer says of him: “For at least 35 
years, from 1870 to 1906, William T. 
Harris was the most influential man in 
American education.” 

Eight million children on relief 
rolls—There are eight million children 
under 16 years of age on federal relief 
rolls according to a statement made by 
Miss Katharine F. Lenroot, chief of the 
Children’s Bureau, before the American 
Red Cross on April 10. This is just eight 
million reasons why every teacher in 
America should become an intensive stu- 
dent of the social-economic conditions 
in the country in an effort to understand 
causes and remedies. 

Readers’ choice of articles they 


liked best in the March 1935 JouRNAL | 


was as follows: 


First, “The Battle for Free Schools” by 
Charles A. Beard and William G. Carr; second, 
the special feature “The National Education 
Association As It Is and As It Should Be”— 
the six articles receiving so close a vote as to 
constitute a tie in several cases; third, “The 
Ethics of the Teaching Profession”; fourth, 
“Mother, What Can I Do?” by Frank K. Reid; 
fifth, “Significant Trends in World Affairs” by 
Stephen P. Duggan. 


What Counted Most is an excellent 
title for a book just off the press, writ- 
ten by Secretary-emeritus J. W. Crab- 
tree. This book is not a conventional 
biography but a story of great human 
interest, dealing with those things that 
helped Mr. Crabtree most in giving 
service as a teacher, superintendent, 
highschool inspector, college president, 
and secretary of the National Education 
Association. What Counted Most will be 
enjoyable to Mr. Crabtree’s thousands 
of friends thruout the country, helpful 
to young teachers entering the profes- 
sion, and interesting to anyone who ap- 
preciates the significance of the schools 
in our American democracy. What 
Counted Most is published by The Uni- 


versity Publishing Company, Lincoln, | 
Chicago, Dallas, New York; the price, $2. | 
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All day, every day! The romance of thrilling 
companions as you rest or play by day; dance 
or stroll at night. The romance of the exotic 
tropics as your ship slips smoothly through a 
glistening sea. The romance of foreign ports 
—and their exciting, romantic history! 





A whole world of it is yours! By day you play 
thrilling games on broad decks, swim in te. 
freshing salt water in one of two large outdoor 
pools, tramp vigorously around the vast prom. 
enade. When evening comes, there are pre- 
release talkies, entertainment, concerts, 
dancing to rhythmic strains under millions of 
blinking stars! 





As much of it as you desire! Spacious, airy 
cabins — all outside— enhance your sleeping 
hours. Beautifully furnished public rooms 
invite you to lounge in classic luxury. Deck 
chairs in the glowing sunshine, fanned by 
cooling sea breezes, beckon you to loaf! 


All yours on these delightful Circle 
Tours by Panama Pacific to 


CALIFORNIA! 


One way water—one way air or rail 


All the joys oflife are yours on one of these 
ever-thrilling trips! 5500 miles around 
America by sea, visiting foreign lands en 
route. 3500 miles by air or rail across 
America. 3 weeks—or 3 months! 
Reduced steamer First Class fare—$185. 
Tourist Cabin $120. Fare and a half for 
round trips by sea. Choice of routes. Sail 


- from New York or California on 33,000- 


ton Virginia, California or Pennsylvania, 
largest and only ships in the service with 
air-cooled dining salons and two outdoor 
pools. Visit Havana, Panama Canal, Balboa, 
Panama, San Diego (for Mexico), Los 
Angeles (Hollywood), San Francisco. Stop- 
overs granted. Fares cover transportation 
from home town and return, meals and 
shipboard expenses. Apply to your travel 
agent or write Dept.C at the address be- 
low for complete details and itineraries. 


PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 


Associated with American Merchant, Baltimore 

Mail and United States Lines to Europe; Panama 

Pacific and United States Lines Cruises. Main Office: 
743 14th St., N. W.. Washington, D, C. 
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For information concerning the 
Mexico Child Welfare Bureau, 
hich each year sends Friendship 
Health Chests to Mexican children, write 
io Lincoln Wirt, director, 603 American 
Bank Bldg., Los Angeles. 


Since the publication of “Ethics 
of the Teaching Profession” in the 
March JouRNAL, 4500 copies of these 
reprints have been ordered. 


Learning to fly—Seventy-nine stu- 
dents, twenty-four of them girls, are 
enroled in the aviation courses at the 
Teaneck [N. J.] Highschool. 


From Western State Teachers 
College at Kalamazoo, Michigan— 
Much of the February JouRNAL was well 
received in an assembly period on our 
campus this morning, when a group of 
eight students gave a program in com- 
memoration of the 300th anniversary of 
the founding of highschools in this 
country —Carl Cooper. 


The traveling theatre—The ex- 
tension division of Indiana University 
has plans completed for a traveling 
theatre which promises to carry the 
social pleasures and cultural advantages 
of play-going to all parts of the state. 
The season of this traveling theatre be- 
gan April 14 and will continue until the 
second week in June. 


The new constitution adopted 
March 14 by the DuBois [Pa.] Teach- 
ers Association contains two outstanding 
features: 

[1] 100 percent enrolment in the PSEA and 
the NEA. 

[2] The presentation of a life membership in 
the NEA every third year to a member of the 
DuBois faculty. The recipient of the award 
to be judged on merit only—service to Local 
Branch, outstanding service in DuBois schools, 
etc. 


A test of democracy—Make a list 
of all the people in your block, or if 
you live in a small community, in your 
town, who are employed. How many of 
them are employed by locally-owned 
enterprises? How many by absentee- 
owned? 


Just before the May JouRNAL went 
to press a telegram was received from | 


Superintendent Calvin Smith, Cotton- 
wood, Utah, saying that the community 
project described on pages 139-42 in this 
issue won first place in the ‘More 
Beautiful -America” national contest 
sponsored by Better Homes and 
Gardens. 


Connecticut ter- [Cont. on page A-80] 
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brit A Co agunada's Rockies 
The Triangle Jour ond 


JAS P ER Nohond/ PARK 


—where summer’s heat is tempered by glacier-cooled breezes— 
where you breathe mountain air laden with the perfume of spruce 
—where you can play golf on a championship course in a moun- 
tain setting—where you can ride trail and “rough it,” or enjoy 
the quiet refinement of delightful Jasper Park Lodge, open June 
23 to Sept. 15. Swim in a heated open-air pool beside shimmering, 
colorful Lac Beauvert—motor—climb mountains—fish. A vaca- 
tion at Jasper National Park means all this—and more. 

Beyond Jasper see Mt. Robson—monarch of the Canadian 
Rockies—marvel at peak on peak, valleys, canyons, glaciers and 
gorges, waterfalls and mighty rivers—a new and awe-inspiring 
scene at every turn of this magnificent trip. 

Make this your summer vacation and include the famous Triangle 
Tour—Victoria and Vancouver, the 600-mile cruise of the scenic 
Inside Passage, Prince Rupert, Kitwanga, quaint 
Indian village with its Totem Poles, the Skeena, Bulk- 
ley Gate and many other interesting spots. 

Perhaps on to intriguing Alaska, “‘America’s last fron- 
tier’”’—land of romance and gold and the trail of ’98. 
—or a Canadian National vacation in Eastern 
Canada—in delightful Ontario, romantic French 
Quebec, or at an inland or seaside resort in one 
of Canada’s Maritime Provinces. 

Low summer fares. Write or call at any Canadian 
National office for booklets and information. 








Stopover at 
Jasper Park Lodge 


74750 


he Jasper Golf Week and Totem Pole Tournament, Sept. 1-7 


Canapran NaTIonaL 


To Everywhere tn Canada 


BOSTON DETR MINNEAPOLIS 
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ROMANCE 


the flower that blooms by 
moonlight on your own 
great ships TO EUROPE 





fi 

i _ 

TOURIST ‘20 4 ROUND 
CLASS TRIP 


The sun, a big red ball of fire, has slowly 
sunken from sight on the far distant hori- 


zon. Thereis atemporary lullin the gayship- 
board activities as you prepare for dinner. 


Soon dinner progresses in the appetiz- 
ing atmosphere of air-conditioned dining 
salons, and the moon becomes brighter 
and brighter against a star-filled sky. 


Dinner over, couples wander out on 
deck. The dance music from the lounge 
echoes faintly. The spell of moonlight 
and starry skies envelops the wanderers. 
Romance blooms—a romance never-to- 
be-forgotten—a romance that will be 
cherished ever! 


Such scenes have been re-enacted time 
and time again on the sensational American 
liners Washington and Manhattan, fastest 
of their type in the world. They are the 
liners Americans choose, for they offer 
amazing comfort and luxury at surpris- 
ingly low fares. Modern to the Nth degree, 
they offer every known modern feature, 
including the supreme luxury, air-con- 
ditioned dining salons (exclusive in the 
service). Yet round trip fares in Tourist 
Class are as low as $204! 

Or, if you prefer informal ease and good 
times, consider the very popular Pres. 
Harding or Pres. Roosevelt. You enjoy the 
same delightful voyage, in Cabin Class, 
highest on the ship, only $234 round trip! 

These four liners sail weekly to Cobh, 
Plymouth, Havre and Hamburg. See your 
travel agent. His services are free. 


__ semen __ 


UNITED STATES 
L | N E Associated with American 


Merchantand Baltimore Mail 
Lines to Europe; Panama 
Pacific Line to California; Panama Pacific and United 
States Lines Cruises. No. 1 Broadway, New York 
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[Cont. from page A-79] centenary—lIn the 
summer and autumn of this year Con- 
necticut will celebrate the 300th anni- 
versary of the settlement of the state. 
This occasion is of interest to the entire 
United States because constitutional 
government based upon a written con- 
stitution was first established in Con- 
necticut. A commemorative stamp is 
being issued by the U. S. Post Office 
Department. The stamp has as a central 
design the reproduction of the historic 
Charter Oak. 


The Selbyville, Maryland, High- 
school was in complete charge of gather- 
ing and editing the news of the April 4, 
1935 edition of the Eastern Shore 
Times, published at Berlin and Ocean 
City, Maryland. This 20-page edition, 
in celebration of the Tercentenary anni- 
versary of the American highschool, con- 
tains much excellent material on local, 
state, and national school conditions. 


Raising the standard—This year 
the following states will license no teach- 
ers [except under conditions of emer- 
gency| who have not completed four 
years of post-highschool education: Cal- 
ifornia, Connecticut, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey, and Washington. 
This is encouraging, but it should be re- 
membered that forty-one American com- 
monwealths are still surpassed by Scot- 
land, Germany, and Japan in respect to 
the standards of education required of 
elementary-school teachers.—William C. 
Bagley in Survey Graphic, May 1935. 

The superintendent of schools in 
Orange, Massachusetts, Edward C. 
Hempel, reports that the highschool in 
his system in September 1934, inaugu- 
rated a course in consumer education. It 


is called “Common Problems” and uses | 


such books as Stuart Chase’s The Econ- 
omy of Abundance, Chase and Schlink’s 
Your Money’s Worth, Kallet and 
Schlink’s 100,000,000 Guinea Pigs, bul- 
letins of Consumer’s Research, Incor- 
porated, and the Consumers’ Guide, 


published by the Consumers’ Counsel’ 


in Washington—From The School 
Review. 

The Central Normal College, Dan- 
ville, Indiana, reports 100 percent en- 
rolment of its faculty in the National 
Education Association. This informa- 
tion was received too late to permit its 
inclusion with the list on page 170. 


| Waldo Wood is president of Central 
| Normal College. 


What the World War cost—The 
World War, all told, cost—apart from 
30,000,000 lives — $400,000,000,000. 
With that money we could have built a 
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Sail on gleaming white liners with outside 
staterooms, outdoor swimming pools, orches- add 
tras, mechanical ventilation. fare 
HAVANA, JAMAICA, B. W. I1., PANAMA J 
CANAL, COSTA RICA ... . 17 DAYS trat 
Every Thursday. Ample time to S J 
| inspect Panama Canal. Opportu- up Nat 
| nity for thrilling rail trip from ¥ 
Port Limon to San Jose, Costa Rica’s mountain capital. J 
JAMAICA, B. W. 1., COLOMBIA, SO. AM., Fu 
PANAMA CANAL ... . . 18 DAYS | Hu 
Every Saturday. Visiting Kings- § d 
ton, Jamaica, B. W.1., Cristobal, up mil 
Canal Zone, and three ports in = 
Colombia, South America—Cartagena, Puerto Colom- 
bia (Barranquilla) and Santa Marta. 
Pe: 
ALL EXPENSE JAMAICA TOUR. . 11 DAYS ‘ 
Every Saturday. Including ac- $ TE 
commodations at Myrtle Bank up Ww 
Hotel and 40-mile sightseeing Wi 
tour of the city and the famous Castleton Gardens. Ww. 
1 

















Similar 
“Guest Cruises” 
from 
New Orleans 
Los Angeles 
and 
San Francisco 


Fad 





























For information, literature or reservations apply 
any Authorized Travel Agency or United Fruit Co. 
Pier 3, North River or 332 Fifth Ave., New York. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
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$2500 house, furnished it with $1000 
worth of furniture, placed it on five 
geres Of land worth $100 an acre, 
and given this home to each and every 
family in the United States, Canada, 
Australia, England, Wales, Ireland, Scot- 
and, France, Belgium, Germany, and 
Russia. We could have given to each 
city of 20,000 inhabitants and over, in 
each community named, a $5,000,000 
library and a $10,000,000 university. 
Qut of what was left we could have set 
aside a sum at five percent that would 
provide a $1000 yearly salary for an 
army of 125,000 teachers and a like 
salary for another army of 125,000 
nurses—Nicholas Murray Butler. 
Illinois State Normal University 
will commemorate the seventy-fifth an- 
niversary of the first graduating exer- 
cises, during commencement week 1935. 
Since the first class graduated in 1860, 
many illustrious alumni have gone forth 
from Normal University, now the second 
largest state teachers college in the 


United States. An elaborate pageant will | 


be a feature of the exercises. Other fea- 
tures include publication of a history of 
Normal University by Professor C. A. 
Harper, historic exhibits and displays, 
and alumni reunions. 

Dates to be remembered— 

May 3l-June 1—Tenth Annual Conference 
of the New England Health Education Asso- 
ciation. Further information may be secured 
fom Mrs. John Fuller, secretary, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge. 

June 13-16—Eighth Training Course for 
Camp Counselors at Camp Northover, Bound 
Brook, New Jersey. For further information, 
address Dr. M. Alice Asserson, Children’s Wel- 
fare Federation, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

June 24-26—Sixth Annual School Adminis- 
trators Conference at Peabody College. 

June 30-July 5—Denver convention of the 
National Education Association. 

July 3-23—Tenth annual seminar in Mexico. 
Further information may be obtained from 
Hubert C. Herring, 287 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 

July 8-13—Conference on Educational Ad- 
ministration, Stanford University, 


[Continued from page 170] 

PENNSYLVANIA—Lewistown, Fifth Ward, 
Street, Sixth Ward, Wayne Street. 

Texas—Houston, Briscoe, MacGregor, Memorial. 

WASHINGTON—Spokane, Alcott, Edison, Stevens. 

West VirGinia—Mercers Bottom, Sunnyside; Mineral 
County, Beryl. 

WisconsIn—Milwaukee, Bay View High, Paul Binner, 
Doerfler, Forest Home Avenue, Fourth Street, 
Garden Homes, Girls’ South Junior Technical 
High, Hawley Avenue, Hi-Mount Boulevard, An- 
drew Jackson, Albert E. Kagel, Kilbourn Junior 
Technical High, Rufus King High, Lincoln High, 
Ludington, North Division High, North Pierce 
Street, Emanuel L. Philipp, Pulaski High; Supe- 
rior, Timothy O. Howe; Waukesha, Waukesha 

_ Senior High. 


CODETUTOR 


Amazingly effective system of marking students’ 
exercises and tests. 2,400 corrections indicated at 
one operation of lever. Code of 2,223 possible replies 
Individualizes instruction. 


Logan 


on clock face in a square. 
Banishes drudgery. 


Address: Hardin Lucas, 
Times Building, New York, N. Y. 
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CRUISE 


‘835° 


ALL EXPENSES 


xcCcEaPT AT 
KRAGWAY 









ALASKA — MAJESTIC, SERENE, 
ETERNAL. BELOW: LAKE BENNETT 

RUISE where it’s glorious June all summer and the sun shines 
C for 20 hours of the day ... back to the Yukon Gold Rush days 
.. . to the land of the sourdough, the Northern Lights and the 
Midnight Sun. Cruise in modern comfort from Vancouver, Victoria 
and Seattle, for 2,000 vivid miles through the famed Inside Passage 
to Ketchikan, Wrangell, Taku Glacier, Juneau, Skagway, and back. 
Luxuriate on deck, play deck games, dance, gaze spellbound at “live” 
glaciers that soar skyward from the sea. Enjoy 36 hours at Skagway 
—go by rail over the “Trail of ’98” to Lake Bennett and West Taku 
Arm. Berth and meals on steamer included, except at Skagway. 
Frequent sailings from Vancouver each week. Low summer tourist fares to Pacific 
Coast ports and return. Include the Canadian Rockies. Ask for illustrated booklets. 

Special 101/-Day Cruises to Alaska—$100 up 
All expenses included except at Skagway (visiting Sitka, going or returning) 

From Vancouver to Skagway ....... June 28, July 12, July 26, July 31, August 9 


CANADIAN @ CANADIAN 
PACIFIC NATIONAL 


NEW YORK— Madison Ave. at 44th Street NEW YorK—673 Fifth Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA—1500 Locust Street PHILADELPH1IA—1500 Chestnut Street 
BOSTON—405 Boylston Street BOSTON—186 Tremont Street 
cCHICAGO—71 East Jackson Boulevard cHIcaAco—4 South Michigan Blvd. 
SAN FRANCISCO—152 Geary Street SAN FRANCISCO—648 Market Street 
LOS ANGELES—621 South Grand Ave. LOS ANGELES— 607 South Grand Ave. 
SEATTLE—1320 Fourth Ave. SEATTLE—1329 Fourth Ave. 
MONTREAL— Windsor Station id) MONTREAL—360 McGill Street 


Offices and Agencies throughout United States and Canada 
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New worlds for your 


Sabbatical Leave... 





EAST OF SUEZ 


in the realm of 


P20 


Explore new fields on your Sabbatical 
leave .. . go East! Together Cunard 
White Star and P & O open before you 
all that realm beyond Suez .. . the 
largest fleet on the Atlantic and the 
Line supreme in the East, cooperating 
to make your voyage not only swift, 
safe and incomparably comfortable, 
but economical, too. Cross to England 
... then sail on the new s.s. Strathnaver 
or s.s. Strathaird or any other great 
P &Oliner. Regular sailings to Egypt, 
Sudan, the Persian Gulf, India, Burma, 
Ceylon, Straits Settlements, China, 
Japan, Australia, New Zealand, East 
and South Africa, Mauritius, etc. 


PENINSULAR AND ORIENTAL 


AND 


BRITISH INDIA 
STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANIES 





ROUND THE WORLD TOURS — Not only are 
P & O ports natural world tour highlights, 
but many amazing itineraries have been de- 
vised at rates as low as $874 First Class, 
$551 Cabin and Tourist Classes. They are 
complete tours and yet leave you free... 
you go when you please, eastward or west- 
ward, and your tickets are good for two years! 


CRUISES FROM ENGLAND—+to climax any tour 
of Europe—varied itineraries to the Mediter- 
ranean and Northern Wonderlands in season. 


Complete information from Your Local A gent or 


CUNARD WHITE STAR 


25 Broadway GENERAL AGENTS New York 
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VACATION TOURS 


AT ECONOMY PRICES 


Art Tours—Motor Tours 
Mediterranean Cruises 


England, France, Russia, Italy, Spain 
INVALUABLE TO TEACHERS 













RECREATION 
DNwid 
RE- CREATION 


Make the U.S.S.R. your vaca- 
tion goal this year . . . there’s 
more recreation, more stimula- 
tion and real “change” in a land 
that’s alert and alive! And you'll 
get greater value, too... basic 
all-inclusive rates are $15 per 
day First Class, $8 per day Tour- 
ist Class, $5 per day Third Class. 

Special 1935 attractions are 
the summer sessions at Moscow 
University, registration now 






Bureau of University Travel 
21 Boyd St. Newton, Mass. 





MEDITERRANEAN 


, “ah open at moderate rates .. . and 
Scholars Vacation Cruise; Holy — the great Moscow Theatre Fes- 
Egypt — 17 countries and islan is. tival, Sept. 1-10. For a unique 
University summer school courses in 


travel thrill, include in your tour 
the Trans-Siberian Railway. 
Send for interesting Booklet NE-5 


art, history, government, etc., by lead- 
ing professors. Acceptable for pro- 


—er 


fessional alertness and degree credits. and map. 
Specially chartered cruiser S. S. INTOURIST INC. 
SLAMAT from Southampton July A 9 
. U. S. Representative of The Travel 
21st, returning August 28th. Rates, Company of the U. S. S. R., 545 Fifth 
including shore trips, $450 up. Ave., N. Y. . 
For further details apply to YOUR TRAVEL AGENT KNOWS 


UNIVERSITY TRAVEL ASSOCIATION, INC. 
WN 66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY Sm 








TOUR THE ORIENT 


Honolulu, Japan, Korea, China (with Peiping), 
Hong Kong, Philippines, etc., 61 days, conducted 
$675. 45-day cruise $420; 47-day cruise-tour $600. 
From Vancouver by Canadian Pacific June 29, and 
July 13. First-class ashore; tourist on ships. First- 
class on ships extra. Write for illustrated folder. 


MEARS TOURS Estb. 1920, 3309 Berteau, Chicago, I. 








Getting an inside view of 


SOVIET RUSSIA ... 
The OPEN ROAD 


EUROPE $295 


ALL EXPENSE 
First Class Hotels 
Ocean Passage Tourist Class 
METROPOLITAN TRAVEL COMPANY 
Metropolitan Building, Boston, Mass. 







helps you penetrate beneath the surface. 
Through long-established connections 
with Soviet institutions and through its 
own independent representation in 
Moscow, it enables you to meet people . . . 
affords more than ordinary tourist services. 
Inquiring travelers . . . students, teachers 
and members of the profession . .. are in- 
vited to consult regarding their plans . . . 
either for group tours or individual ar- 
rangements . . . without obligation or 
expense. 








FOREMOST CONDUCTED TOURS 


NINTH SEASON 


The OPEN ROAD 


(Soviet Tour Department) 
56 West 45th Street New York 


SEND FOR BOOKLET. 
ALLEN TRAVEL SERVICE 
134 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 




























 BENNETT’S _eEGceErs, 
RANCH COLORADO 


AN IDEAL PLACE FOR TEACHERS 


| Moderate rates in Comanche Lodge or furnished | 
cabins. Fishing and Saddle Horses. | 


Write for Booklet 
T. P. BENNETT & SON, Eggers, Colorado 


MOSCOW UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


9% weeks of 
travel and study 


$369 to $379 


including passage 


Cooperating with 
INTOURIST 
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